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We have no great respect for the eagle, omithologically| THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 
speaking. It is an unclean bird, ennobled by accident. | . 
Many. a dunghill-cock is braver and more kingly—besides | ee SOCK TS SNES: 66 eee 
being a tidy and respectable family-man. But in poetry we | TAGSHATED OF 4 A0T FOR Che New Se. 
“ honour the king,” and the eagle has been monarch since || As soon as we arrived my guardian hastened to conduct 


Tubal’s time. Here is a picture of one, feeding the princes || me to his wife, who, said he, awaited me with impatience. 
and princesses royal with the tributary fry born for their || Madame Laurenty was scarcely thirty, and resembled a 
support. He is placed here for your admiration, and with H queen in the magnificence of her attire and the nobleness 
this reservation as to our private opinion of eagles in prose, || of her stature. Sometimes she was a playful school-girl, 
we quote you a specimen of our glorification of this same || in the sudden exuberance and waywardness of her spirits. 
foul bird in poetry : || Time had added to her beauty ; and, always capricious and 
[A bridal feast seen through a glass door in the rear of the | never listening to advice, she governed her husband by the 

stage. Enter, from the ban uetting-room Bianca, drest with | obstinacy of her will and the power of her grace. He gene- 


ificence, fi Sforz ‘ ? . ' . : 
pt ya A —_- s. a Ler, Sone. rally yielded with mildness and resignation; by way of re- 


the door is closed || taliation, he sometimes made epigrams on the minds of 


Bianca.—They who love stillness follow us. The brain || women. But his voluntary subjection saddened him, and 
Grows giddy with the never-wearying dance, | he regretted he had not the courage to brave some domestic 
And music’s pause is sweet as its beginning. } blish hi : nd onl f th 
Shut the doors, Giulio! Sarpellione! enter! || Storms to establish his power, as head and master of the 
cc welcome to Trophonius’ cave! We'll hold \ family. His feebleness was the greatest obstacle to the in- 

e Court of Silence, and I'll play the Queen. Hl aces 3 P 2s : thus things h 
My brave lord, you shall doff that serious air, 1 terior management of his household; and thus things had 
And be court favourite—sit you at our feet ! || passed for twelve years. 

Fo 5 na a a en a a — both! | When I was introduced to Madame Laurenty, whom I 
sit here with Rossano. Honour’s flower— i] nei akin ihn ac ca 

That lifts a bold head in the world—at court had not seen for more than twely e years, she was in her 

Looks for the lily’s hiding-place. || dressing-room. She had on a dressing-gown of India mus- 

SaRPELLIONE.—( Aside.) (What trick || lin, trimmed with rich lace, over a short petticoat with large 
Lies in this new humility.) The lily | ties : pas ‘cel seat feet in te 
Is lowly born, and knows its place, my lord! [withers ! ! festooned furbelows, which disclosed the prettiest eet in the 

eto a sought ~ pains _— oe rose | world, in little rose-coloured satin slippers, with violet mo- 

ARPELLIONE.—The rose lifts to the sun its flowering || _ . : © 

And all its parts are honour'd—while the lily [tree, || Foeco heels. She was arranging her coiffure, and looking 

Upon one fragrant stem rears all its beauty— || at herself, with an air of pleasure and minute attention, in 

ee ae left ||a large mirror, framed with a border of silver filigrane, on 
- lo | eY: » gees , i i 

Srorza, (to Rossano, with whom he has been conversing | the top of which, by wey of eonnenet, Wee © little Cupid 

apart.)—(I've sure news || of Sevres porcelain, holding in his hand a powder-puff in. 

He was worse yesterday !) || stead of his bow and arrows. The mirror was supported 


(Bianca rising with dignity, and descending from the ducal chair.) || by a table of island-wood, incrusted with ivory ; On each 


Bianca. Now, since the serpent A we s 
Misled our mother, never was fair truth | side stood two waiting-women, one with a roll of pomatum, 


So subtly turned to error. If the rose || the other with black pins half a foot long. They seemed, 


Were born a lily, and, by force of heart wan ik indi . 
And eagerness for light, grew tall and fair, however, more like figurantes than indispensable actors ; 


*T were a true type of the first fiery soul | for behind the chair of their mistress stood a little girl, of 
ane — b aeons y+ aman They ten or eleven years, mounted on a stool, busied alone with 
t — ° ; : i, a 

Adding ep lahihimaaree teense the nein all the details of the coiffure, which she did with the great- 

Seen in the ocean, that were never there | est knowledge and address, frizzing, powdering, and placing, 

eter yet ace: ee ie ili iat aad \| with a light and skilful hand, all the ornaments and the 

of the first Sforsat 7 e \ owers. This child, with an arch and rather mischievous 

1 penne ae as ped ie = second : || physiognomy, was the only offspring of my guardian’s se- 
have a brief tale for thine ear, ambassador! i ee : : } 

SARPELLIONE.—I listen, lady ! \|cond marriage ; and, in the employment that her mother 


Bianca. Mark the moral, sir! ] gave her, I was going to say, consisted all the education she 

An eagle once from the Euganean hills || had ever received. A few steps from her, in the embrasure 
i Sf. i d || ’ 

Soared bravely t wet giddy Ee enya || of the window, I observed a tall young woman, of twenty. 


Scarce mark’d by them who gazed upon the first, | two or three, engaged in embroidery. Her serious and im- 
Seed es took tos — choir dight | passible figure was thrown out by the curtain of blue lam- 
Gazed with admiring awe, when, suddenly, || pas, and formed a striking contrast to the pictures of loves 
_ ve aay omer ty By teaindoctieh, oe || with ruddy cheeks and laughing faces, which ornamented 
hal Gone ones the wines; saad on tie bm P . i the ceilings of the apartments. I had no difficulty in recog- 


} 


Flee to his nest affrighted ! 
Srorza.—( With great interest.)—Did he so? | © : 
Branca.—My noble lord—he had a monarch’s heart! || Madame Laurenty half rose, and graciously held out her 


jd A yo: in maid ok, and oa || hand as I entered. CleMfentine arose immediately, and, 
With pba uplthed oat unwavering Baal || after having made a profound salutation to her father, ad- 
to the sun’s eye, straight and gloriously. i} vanced to embrace me, but with so much dignity and cir- 
sian —taty— — a ‘ith thesivtiaafen cumspection, that it instantly cautioned me to beware of 


forza the First and Second! {| the rocks of our first interview and not spoil her dress. The 


Plashed in the far-down wave, men look'd to see him i nizing, in her stiff ie affected deportment, the eldest 


|| daughter of Monsiegggiaurenty. 
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little girl flung herself on my neck, and then went back to 
her stool to finish her duties at the toilet-—duties which she 
now discharged with evident abstraction, and which in the 
end brought her trouble. 

“Well,” said Madame, ina glad and caressing voice, 
“so you are here at last, ma belle Creole. You shall pass 
your time gaily, and, out of devotion to you, I shall endea. || 
vour to make a little approach to your own age.” 

“ That would not be very difficult,” said my guardian, || 
smiling. 

**T have already told you,” replied the dame, with a co- 
quettish air, ‘ that I love neither your epigrams nor your 
compliments; so you may take back your phrase of double 
meaning, and let me talk without interruption.” Then, turn. | 
ing to me, she added, with the most agreeable smile, “ To| 
welcome you, on your arrival, it is my intention to give you || 
a ball.” 


“Tis a very amiable intention on your part, and alto- |} 


gether disinterested,” said my guardian, ironically ; * but I 
am inclined to think that Adelaide, accustomed to solitude, 
will not find as much pleasure in it as you suppose.” 

Madame was going to reply, when, all at once, an ex- 
pression of anger that banished all her grace and sweet- 
ness, clouded her face, and she said, with vehemence— 

‘* Laurette, come here !” 

She to whom these words were addressed got down 
slowly from the stool on which she had still remained, and 
with a fearful and sullen look, placed herself before her 
mother, who, joining actions to words, held up her finger 
with an air of authority. 

** You have pricked me till I bleed, Mademoiselle !” and 
then shook her violently. 


At this maternal correction the child screamed, and ran |! 


to take refuge in the arms of my guardian, who, for a mo- 


ment, was uncertain what to do; he then pressed her to his || 
breast, looked at his wife with evident dissatisfaction, and 


arose to lead Laurette out of the room. But, scarcely had 
Laurette got away than she redoubled her cries, and began 


to kick with all her might against the door with the heels || 


of herglippers, as if determined to break it down. 


This fit of passion and want of discipline, far from mak. || 
ing Madame more angry, immediately restored her good || 


humour. 

“What a little imp!” she exclaimed. ‘ Eh, well I see 
myself. I was just like her when I was at her age. But|| 
there’s no use to care about it, the character changes a great 
deal with time.” 

“ Yes, that’s true,” said Clementine, who had not stop- 
ped working during the whole scene ; and, smoothing with || 
the end of her thimble the tapestry she was making, re- 
peated twice, “ yes, that’s true, very true.” 

My guardian sighed and attempted to speak, but Madame || 
prevented him by saying, in aloud and deliberate tone— 

“* My dear, I want a hundred louis for the ball ; one hun- 
dred louis, neither more nor less.” 


“‘ My dear Lise,” replied he, walking up and looking his || 


petulant young wife gravely in the face, “ allow me to give || 
you a short quotation.” 


Notwithstanding the adjective she made an impatient || 
gesture ; but my guardian did not oe her time to express || 


a refusal, and added— 

“A philosopher, who lived mort 
said—* When civilization arrivgs at its perfection, when |) 
men become truly wise and provident, I very much fear 
they will not marry, they will be so struck—’ ” 


“ With the difficulty of finding a sensible woman, is it |! 
“ Your philosopher | 


not so?” quickly rejoined Madame. 


al 
was an impatient fellow, and I stop you very apropos, to 
hinder you from being an accomplice.” 

Then, seeing her husband smile, she resumed her gay 

manner and said— 

** Come, come, my dear, don’t be avaricious and inflexi- 
ble. Of what use is the money to you if it does not bring 
joy to your house; if it causes not your wife to smile and 
| repeat your name as the most amiable and magnanimous 

man in the world? At every féte you give the whole city 
|is delighted ; they bless you and envy my lot. Men of the 





an fifty years ago, 


| world, merchants are benefited, some with pleasure the 
| others with money. Come, come, one hundred louis, for 
| the sake of your pretty ward and your Lise, who embraces 
| you. x! 

| So saying she arose, and with the coquettish air and in- 
| fantile grace that rendered her irresistible, kissed her hus- 
| band’s forehead. 

*“ Ah, Madame,” cried he, in a flattered tone; “‘ you make 
me do what you please, and I could say of you now what 
| the Athenians did of Pericles : ‘ The goddess of persuasion, 
| with all her charms, sits on your lips,’ but—” 

| But me no buts,” she interrupted, stamping her foot ; 
“ no but; the least condition imposed with the present you 
| are going to make me will take away all the favour, and of- 
| fend me. Here is pencil and paper—write ; good for a hun- 
| dred louis to Madame. That is it. Now sign it, and let me 


,|| send it to your intendant.” 


| He actually wrote what his wife dictated, but before giv- 
| ing her the order wrote some lines on the back of it. Ma. 
| dame Laurenty snatched it away with the sportive vivacity 
| which characterized all her movements, and read aloud the 
| following quatrain : 


++ Thus sang on his musette* 
The old Philemon, the other day ; 
He was applauded by love, 
Will he be by his Lisette ?”’ 


} 
| 
‘“‘ Applauded by all the world!” cried she, laughing with 
| all the glee and light-heartedness of a child; “ applauded 
| by all the world, I will answer for it; and every time your 
| songs can be turned into gold louis for balls, I'll defy Ana- 
| creon himself to sing sv well for me.” 

| Whereupon, presenting her pretty hand to us, she took 
| leave of both, and I went out of the room without having 
‘had occasion to pronounce a whole sentence. 

The next morning I awoke after a restless night, dis- 
turbed with dreams, and perceived Marie Rose kneeling by 
my bed. 

“‘ What are you doing here ?” said I, somewhat surprised. 

“IT was looking at you while you slept, Mademoiselle,” 
| replied my kind nurse in a melancholy voice; “ and was 
| thinking of the time when I cradled you in my little bed, 
| and when you called me before opening your eyes. Now it 
| is no longer my name you pronounce in your sleep.” 

“Ah! my dear nurse,” exclaimed I, “have I, then, 
dreamed aloud? Have I spoken of him?” 

Marie without replying opened the shutters. 

“Can you imagine how I feel?” I resumed, glad to un- 
| burden my heart, and forgetting all my projects of reserve. 
|] have not seen him since yesterday, but I hope for that 
pleasure to-day. My mind is distracted between two 
thoughts, one of which makes me sad, the other causes my 
| heart to beat with joy. Here, give me my dressing-gown ; 
| I want to get up and dress myself, to take a walk. There 


| is nothing but movement that can enable me to endure this 
agitation of suspense and regret.” 





“ You then really love him ?” interrupted Marie. 





* Pipe, or bag-pipe- 
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* Ah! I love him more than life itself!” 

** And you believe he loves you in return ?” 

“T would be ungrateful to doubt it,” I replied, with 
p2ssion. 

“ Ah!” sighed Marie Rose. 

“ Always restraint and sighs,” I exclaimed, angrily. 
“« Marie Rose, you have adopted a language that displeases | 
me. Tell me, what is the meaning of this lamentable Ah ?” | 

“I wish I was sure you were not deceiving yourself,” | 





, 


harm.” 
“ But that is harm enough. 


added I, impatiently ; ** dress me.” | 
Marie dared not reply. | 
When I had finished my toilette I opened the window | 
that looked out upon the large beautiful garden which sur- 
rounded the house, ornamented w'th rare flowers and ex- | 
otic trees. In one of the largest and straightest walks, I 
saw Clementine in her morning dishabille, as carefully ar- || 
ranged as if it had been her toilette for a ball. She walked || 
along with a measured step, now and then stopping to clip } 
with her long scissors the little twigs, whose leaves here | 
and there passed beyond their imposed limits. Laurette i 
walked behind her sister, whose gait she was comically || 
mimicking. Whenever Clementine turned her head, she | 


appeared to be reading attentively the book she held in her | 
hand, and which probably contained her lesson. After 
being diverted a moment at the tricks of my guardian’s || 
youngest daughter, I asked Marie what she thought of the 
eldest. 

“*T think her very disagreeable,” she quickly answered. 

* You are unjust,” I replied. “Clementine appears quite | 
well, and, as far as I can compare her, has improved much | 
since childhood. She has a noble countenance and large |! 
eyes—” 

“* Yes, large eyes,” interrupted my nurse, “ but they are |! 
fixed as those of a picture. The green eyes which say || 
nothing, and look as if they had never laughed or wept.” 

‘“* Her skin is white,” I replied, smiling at her comments. 

And Marie went on— 

“ White, but ’tis the whiteness of marble. You can easily 
see there’s no blood beneath.” 

** At least she has a fine form, tall and well shaped.” | 

*“ Ah! Mademoiselle, say without form and stiff as an 
iron bar. Hers is not the size and shape of the Creole. 
Who would ever believe this large girl, without beauty and 
destitute of grace, had ever been born in the isle of Bour- 
bon; in my dear country, where the women are so finely 
formed and so easy in their movements, and whose eyes are 
so brilliant and tender.” 

There was both truth and cunning in this somewhat over- 
drawn portrait, but I would not own it. 


| 


! 





said my nurse, with her usual sweetness; ‘no further || 
] 
You ought to believe your |! 


own eyes and my words. But you have said sufficient,” || 
| 


| daughter of him who holds to me the place of father; you 
! ought not to forget that.” 


‘* My dear mistress, you questioned me and I answered 


j you frankly. I assure you, to any one but you I would speak 


of her with respect.” 

“ And commendation, I hope; for, certainly, you cannot 
fail to discover good qualities in her.” 

“Oh! yes, I now think of one very precious.” 

“ What is it?” I exclaimed, curious to know. 

“ Riches!” replied Marie, in a tone which indicated a 
kind of envy, and for which I could not account; “ riches! 
Mademoiselle Laurenty will have a dowry of a million at 
least ; she will be very happy.” 

“Happy!” said I, with astonishment; “ you believe, 
then, her fortune will serve to make her loved ?” 

“No, but to enable her to marry the one she loves. The 
highest-born in the province seek her in marriage. Every 
day there is some new demand, and her father knows 


scarcely to whom to listen.” 


“ Truly, you have not been long in learning the secrets 
of this house. Do they say she has made a choice ?” 

*« No, she is in no hurry; and, unless she can find a per- 
fect man, a Chevalier Grandison, as she says, she declares 
she will never marry. Such is her plan.” 

“It is not a bad one,” said I, laughing heartily, “ and I 
know one she will think capable of realizing it.” 

“«T have already thought so too,” replied my nurse, cast- 
ing a sad look at me, which I understood. 

“ There would be only one difficulty,” cried I, with fire. 
“Tt is, he will not think of it; he cannot think of it; his 
thoughts are mine.” 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle,” said Marie, “‘ heaven grant it may 
be so! But, notwithstanding you believe I wish you to 
marry a rich man, I would give even my life to see you 
married to Monsieur d’Artevalle.” 

“ Ay, ay!” I exclaimed; “ you now talk like one who 
loves me.” 

“ But,” continued Marie, in an insinuating tone, “it 
seems to me, if your dear guardian was aware of the hopes 


his conduct has inspired, I should be more tranquil.” 


“ What! you wish me to tell. Oh! Marie Rose, I should 
never dare. What would he think of me? How can I go 
to him ?” 

“‘ Very easily; you could relate your journey—the con- 
fession would naturally follow.” 

There was a long pause, after which, deeply moved, I 


| resumed— 


*« And you think I would do well to do so?” 
“Oh! yes, yes; and better to-day than to-morrow.” 
Without being struck with these words as being a bad 


| omen, I began anew to reflect. My heart only asked to un. 
burden itself; and the idea of making my guardian my con- 
| fidant had never entered my mind before. It was, moreover, 


‘In all this,” said I to Marie, “ I see only one thing, and H an excellent thing ; for even if he did not entirely approve 


that is, Mademoiselle Laurenty has not the advantage of | 
pleasing you.” 

“ Well,” she replied, with still more warmth, “I feel in 
my heart I know not what repulsion towards her.” 

“T thought so,” said I, “ but you do wrong; notwith- || 





| 


| of my affection for d’Artevalle, it would at least hinder him 
| from projecting other alliances. 


“ You shall see,” said I to Marie, “‘ how readily I follow 


your advice.” 


“ Ah! how glad I am!” cried she, clapping her hands, 





standing her want of affability, she appears to be so inof-|| according to the custom of mulattoes when transported 
fensive in her character, that, for my part, I believe I could| with feelings of joy custom Marie retained im gpite of 
love her.” her second education and serious charactér. She began to 
“ Tnoffensive,” said Marie, shaking her head. | chant, in a monotonous tone, the words she improvised in 
“What! you don’t think her evil-disposed ?”” praise of my resolution, and promised me great success. 
“ Not exactly; wanting in tact and warmth of feeling. | To go from the room I occupied to the cabinet of my 
But she is capable of doing a great deal of evil.” |guardian I was obliged to pass all the apartments on the 
“« Marie Rose,” said I, reproachfully, ‘‘ Clementine is the || ground-floor, and gain the grand staircase from the vesti- 
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bule. I met Clementine at the garden-gate. We walked a 
few moments together at the foot of the stairs. Whilst I 


felt impatient at the delay our meeting occasioned, I heard | 


voices in the direction of Monsieur Laurenty’s study, which 
sounded like a violent dispute. 

“Tt is nothing,” said Clementine, seeing me stop with a 
troubled air; “it is only my stepmother, who is angry.” 

“* Alas! your father is not very happy ?” 

Instead of making me a reply, she drew out her gold- 


chased, enamelled watch, and remarked—* Laurette must || 


recite her lesson to me before breakfast, and I have but half 
an hour left ;” and she hastened away. 

Frightened at the scene, which, to all appearance, had 
just taken place where I was going, I hesitated a moment; 
but a secret power urged me on, and something seemed to 
warn me that the minutes were precious. 
staircase, entered the corridor timidly, and hearing no further 
noise took courage and rapped at the door of the cabinet. At 
the words, “Come in,” all my terrour was dissipated, and 
gave place to a lively hope. My heart beat, not with fear, 
but with the joy this confidence was to decide my destiny. 
I found M. Laurenty seated at his table, writing on paper 
ornamented with bows of rose-coloured ribbon. According 
to his custom, and notwithstanding the early hour, he was 
dressed with care, wearing a coat of dark mohair, ruffles, 
and a most beautiful frill. I saw by his countenance some 
secret disquiet agitated him, and that in spite of all his ef. 
forts to overcome it, he gave but little attention to what he 
was writing. 

I learned afterwards, from the rumours throughout the 
house, that he had received that morning several bills to a 
large amount from some of Madame’s merchants, and felt 
himself obliged to ask her for an explanation on the subject. | 
When I embraced him he smiled sweetly ; but as soon as | 
I seated myself at his side‘his countenance became grave 
and thoughtful, and after a moment's silence he said— 

“The ball my wife promised you, to celebrate your re- 
turn, cannot take place in less than two months; and will 
be given in the chateau of Lampestras, where we are soon 
to go. I wish this for reasons I cannot explain to you, but 
I shall be much gri¢ved if it causes you the least regret.” 

The apprehension these words expressed made me reply 
with feeling. Charmed with my air of sincerity and affec- 
tion, he exclaimed— 


I ascended the |! 


| swered ; “ the opinion of a young girl, and only leads to sad 
| undeceivings.” 

He then rose and took from his library a little volume, 
| carefully bound and gilt-leaved, opened at the page where 
| the mark was found, and added— 

| «Listen to what an author, light in appearance, very 
| wisely says on this subject. The passage I am going to read 
| you is found in a story called ‘ The Sottishness of the Heart, 
| by a Dupe of Love :’ 

“ When we are sure of being loved we no longer strive 
to please. Then pleasure ceases to be so. Happiness be- 
comes a habit; the fragile links of lukewarm gratitude in- 

| sensibly replace the chains of love. Regard succeeds sen- 
| timents, ennui follows, and we no longer feel at ease ex- 
| cept when not together.” 

During the reading of this sentence he plainly saw I was 
not inclined to believe it, and it excited him to unfold, with 
more warmth and seriousness, his theory against love- 
matches. I was so struck with this discourse, so irrecon- 
| cilable with my own sentiments and the confidence I wished 
| to give him, that I cast down my eyes and remained silent. 

My guardian, believing my attitude a proof I was becoming 
| convinced, redoubled his rhapsodies, and succeeded so well 
| that I left him quite frightened, and inwardly promising 
| myself never to reveal to such an inflexible enemy of love 
_and poor lovers the secret of a passion which a few days 
| had sufficed to mature. In vain did Marie Rose endeavour 
| to persuade me that words, uttered in a moment of irrita- 
| tion, did not prove that M. Laurenty would have no indul- 

gence for me ; in vain did she repeat that the most obstinate 

opinions were often modified by circumstances, and the per- 
| sons for whom they were exercised. I remained firm. The 
| time for confidence had passed, and I resolved to conceal 
| everything from him until the day when d’Artevalle should 
| ask my hand. 
| Soon after, as if all things were hastening to concur in 
| the accomplishment of my wishes, I had the unspeakable 
felicity of seeing my travelling companion received cordial- 
| ly at all hours, as the most intimate friend of the house. He 

dined with us en famille, supped with us every time com- 
pany were invited, and never retired too late to suit all who 
, heard him, for he conversed ably on all subjects. Literature, 
i the fine arts, politics, court-news, nothing was strange to 
|him. The charm of his unaffected and distinguished man- 


} 
| 
| 
| 





“You are very good and very amiable, my dear Ade- 
laide, and I have said more than once since yesterday with | 
the Greek poet, ‘ Happy the bridegroom who conducts thee | 
to his dwelling” But the more charming I find you the 
more interested I feel in your welfare, and allow me to give 
you some advice in regard to it. If it fails of being appli- 
cable now, it is not the less important. Be prudent in your 
affections ; do not bestow them on the first who pleases 
your eyes; and when you wish to marry, what every woman 
always wishes soon, do not take your reason for a fool, and 
your heart for an oracle. Remember, too, love-marriages 
are often foolish marriages, and cause the greatest unhap- 
piness to the one who has been the most confident and the 
most deeply smitten.” 

A bitter smile curled his lip as he finished the sentence. | 
I saw he alluded to himself, and pitying him for being re- 
duced to.seek consolation by jesting upon himself and his 
misfortune, replied with warmth— 

* Ah! how is it possible two persons can think of spend- 
ing their lives together without loving devotedly before- | 
hand? For my part, I believe the happiest marriages are | 
those of the heart.” 


/ners, the taste he evinced for works of merit, his respect 
| for literary occupations, and all his opinions were in perfect 
| unison with the ideas and habits of my guardian, whose 
| friendship and confidence in his young friend increased 
every day, and who ceased not to praise the sweetness and 
solidity of his intercourse, and to offer him to his daughter 
jand myself as the model of an accomplished courtier. 
| These eulogies met with no contradiction on the part of 
| Madame and Clementine. The first found in Madame La- 
| borderie’s nephew the great merit of being well-born and 
| well-bred ; the second, the daughter, so punctual, whose 
| actions were regulated by the hands of the clock, had ob- 
| served and repeated often that Monsieur d’Artevalle was 
| the most exact man in the province, and possessed, more- 
| over, all the knowledge and traditions of ancient etiquette, 
| greeting, walking, and speaking as Lord Chesterfield him- 
‘self would have spoken. While I, more timid than ever, 
| when they were talking of him, dared not say so loudly 
| what I thought of him; but the praises they bestowed on 
| him were to me sources of pride and joy. 
} 


If the conduct of d’Artevalle, during our journey, had 
| given me reason to believe and rely upon his affection, his 





“That is the opinion of a young girl,” he quickly an. 


| assiduities in the house of my guardian daily increased this 
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hope. Although since our arrival at L’Orient he was more 
ceremonious than before, still I awaited the moment of ex- 
planation with perfect serenity, and all the faith of a heart 
- unsophisticated and sincere. The warm friendship showed 
him by the Laurenty family banished from my mind the 
only obstacle I had dreaded. His good qualities, I was con- 
vinced, would counterbalance his want of fortune in the 
estimation of my guardian; and, although I knew not how 
much wealth my father had left me, still I was sure it had 
been well taken care of by M. Laurenty, and would be suf- 
ficient for the maintenance of two persons. Whereupon, 
outstripping time, I formed plans for my future conjugal life, 
and made my household arrangements to correspond with | 
the modest fortune of which I felt sure. I incessantly cal- 
culated, reckoned, and re-reckoned, as though I were al- | 
ready in my house, and had nothing to do but regulate its | 
expenses. I ornamented it with all that could render it de- | 
lightful. I governed it with simplicity and diligence, shut- | 





| 


ting the door to the idle and impatient, and receiving with | 
joy and hospitality the real friends. In my exquisite dream | 

. . . ' 
I saw good taste reigning around me without recherche, | 





gaiety without éclat, wit without slander, and I heard him || 


whose ever-present image animated all my pictures say— 
“ How happy Iam! How sweet life is with thee!” 
Whilst I revelled in the bliss of these sweet contempla- 
tions, Marie Rose was trying every means to find out where 
all this love and these continued ecstasies would lead me. | 
I never once thought there could be any danger in a house | 
where there was a marriageable daughter. I believed my- | 
self the world to d’Artevalle, and the idea never struck me | 
that his visits were becoming more frequent, and that his | 
attentions and amiability, which transported me with joy, | 
could have for their object his ingratiation with Clementine’s || 
parents. But my nurse had many fears on this subject; and, || 
although it seemed nearly impossible for her to entertain | 
the idea that M. d’Artevalle, a simple lieutenant, and en. | 
tirely destitute of fortune, could hope to obtain Clementine’s | 
hand, while so many of rich and elevated rank were pro. | 
secuting their court before his eyes; although she tried to) 
believe, on my lively protestations, that a chain of sympa- 
thy and true affection existed between d’Artevalle and my- | 
self, still suspicion traversed her mind oftener than hope. 
She was in a continual state of anxiety, wished to know | 
the least details of what passed in the parlour, where, un- | 
fortunately, her eyes could not penetrate ; and, not trusting || 
to all I told her, sought with much address to procure indi- | 
rect information from all quarters. She had numerous con- | 
ferences with Laurette, who was an inquisitive, prattling, | 
witty girl, and was gay or morose according to the nature | 
of her gossipings with her little informer. Her inequalities | 
of humour since our return to L’Orient at length ewes, 
me. Although she very seldom dared communicate all her | 
thoughts, yet her remarks, when she happened to make any, | 


were always on d’Artevalle’s reserve with regard to me. | 
| 


i] 
1} 
} 
| 
| 
i} 





“What!” asked she, “ does he say nothing to you? Does | 
he not seek to open his heart to you? That he defers ex- 


plaining himself to your guardian can be conceived ; power- | 


ful motives may compel him to do so; but, if he loves you, | 
why does he not hasten to tell you his intentions? Why 
does he not make every effort to find you alone to speak 
with you ?” 

This and other similar discourses at first made no impres- 
sion on me, but, from hearing thefM repeated, the idea of a 
lover’s conversation on love, which till then I had thought 
contrary to propriety, took possession of my brain, and left 
me no repose. The expectation of the moment when d’Ar- 








tevalle should pronounce the words, “I love you,” caused 


me agonies of impatience. My eyes were ever on the look. 
out to watch his entrance in the house. I stole on his steps, 
that I might meet him alone ; but when an opportunity of. 
fered to accost him, my timidity, an invincible timidity, pre- 
vented me. I often waited on the landing-place of the 
stairs to see him open the door of the saloon. I frequently 
passed long hours in little Laurette’s room, because it open- 
ed into the same corridor with my guardian’s study. I en- 
deavoured to appear entirely unoccupied with the child, 
hearing her lessons or joining in her plays, while my atten- 
tion was elsewhere. I listened to the least noise, to catch 
the echo of the step of him who filled every thought re- 
sounding in the corridor. I found a thousand pretexts for 
leaving the door half open, the better to hear, and in the 
hope he would see me. While my heart palpitated with 
the desire of being perceived by him, whenever he ap. 
proached I was ready to run out of the room, or retired from 
his sight, never leaving my retreat until he was at a dis. 
tance; and thus all the plans I had laboriously arranged 
were completely spoiled. My days passed in this manner, 
and, unable to reconcile my modesty with the imperious 
wish that tormented my heart, I was far from being happy. 
In this state of irritation and sadness, which continued to 


| gain on me more and more, I regretted the days of our jour- 


ney and the tranquillity of my first hopes. 

During this state of things we left for the chateau de 
Lampestras. Thanks to the embellishments of all kinds, 
made by my guardian, the old manor-house had become a 
charming abode. The dovecot donjon no longer existed, 
and Madame Laurenty had seen destroyed without regret 
that monument of her former poverty. She never showed 
herself so proud and extravagant as she did while inhabit- 
ing the place that had witnessed the privations of her youth. 
She invited all the amiable women and distinguished men 
of the province to spend whole months at the chateau, 
whose gates, notwithstanding this selection, remained open 
toall the noblemen of the neighbourhood and the rich citi- 
zens of L’Orient to come to her dinner-parties. This un- 
bounded hospitality gave the aspect of an inn to the cha- 
teau, whose master and mistress seldom knew who entered 
and left, what were the names of all the persons at their ta- 
ble, and who passed the night in the house. In this kind 
of life my poor guardian lost his repose and his health, but 
never complained except when some exorbitant fancy of 
his wife excited his ill-humour, and forced him to make 
resolutions which were never executed. Always gal- 
lant to women, whom he railed at, nevertheless, at times, 
he wrote many little verses in honour of the pretty visiters 
at the chateau, that were very much applauded; and this 
flattering his self-love frequently served to make him forget 
his domestic tribulations. 

Monsieur d’Artevalle was among the number who accom. 
panied the family to the chateau, and established them- 
selves there for some time. The happiness of living under 
the same roof with him, the hope of finding in the freedom 
of a country life a chance for a téte-d-téte with him, made 
a diversion to the melancholy which had oppressed me. I 
blamed myself for having destroyed my happiness by need. 
less anxieties, and the future once more appeared smiling 
and brilliant. All the flowers of my imagination, that seem. 
ed to have withered by sadness, opened anew, like the 
flowers of a parterre after a refreshing shower, and my for- 
mer security, with its inexpressible ecstasies and paesionate 
outbursts, retook possession of my soul. In a word, I had 
completely regained all the sweets of my first state of non- 
chalance and quietude, when the adventure I am now go- 
ing to relate happened. E. P. 
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The strong mind, the learning and finished style of the 
authoress of the article which follows, (Mrs. Ellett,) weave 
for her a grate‘ul welcome to the Mirror, whenever she 
honours its pages. 


(Communicated.) 
THE FOURTH AT PINE ORCHARD, 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN-HOUSE, 
How shall we escape the fourth of July? How shall we 


fly from the clamours of independence—doubly horrible in || 
the crowded city—the crackers—torpedoes and guns; the firing || 


of cannon and ringing of bells ; the througings and yelling and 
huzzas ; the flags and processions and exhibitions; the blazing 
fireworks that scare night from her gentle office? There are 
hundreds of places in the vicinity of New-York, whither hun- 
dreds flock every day, and the steamboats and railcars offer 
means of transportation every hour; but they are within ear, 
alas! of the booming and ringing ; and there will be no darkness 
within sight of the illuminations! Where can we go “ beyond 
Independence”—we asked—as earnestly as the wicked back- 
wovudsman wished he could fly “ beyond the Sabbath!” In 
good truth, it were to be wished that our patriotic fathers had 
been considerate enough not to select the very hottest day of 
the year for their immortal declaration! But then one of the 
greatest philosophers I ever knew said, men have no energy 
or resolution but when the thermometer is at ninety degrees. | 

But how to escape—for every village and town in the Union | 
is smitten with the like national enthusiasm. “Have you been | 
at the Catskill Mountain-House ?” asked a friend incidentally ; 
“our party is going to-morrow’’—and the important question | 
was decided. The morning of the third, we set off in the Em- 
pire steamer. This is the largest boat in the world, being a| 
sixteenth of a mile in length—and has engines of six hundred | 
horse power. 





party bore away numerous trophies. The precipice on the 
| right overhangs the road, but the rocks are concealed by a 
| bright mantle of green. The mountain towers into still grander 
| elevation as you ascend it, and is fast darkening with the sha- 
| dows of evening, though the plain still lies in sunshine. Sud- 
| denly a turn places you in sight of the house, which is the 
| termination of your journey. It is seen directly overhead, 
| perched on the very brink of the frowning precipice, like the 
| eagle’s or the lammergeyer’s nest, or some feudal castle on its 
This, indeed, it would resemble, were it 
| of gray stone, instead of being built of wood, and painted white. 
| Nevertheless, its snowy whiteness contrasts perhaps the more 
beutifully with the green woods from the bosom of which it 
| seems to rise, and with the mountainous back-ground. The 
| road by which that elevation is gained is very tortuous, so 
| that a considerable space must be passed over before you come 
| to the plateau on which the house stands. This plain lies in 
|an amphitheatre between two mountains. It is called Pine 
| Orchard, because it was formerly covered with a growth of 
small pines, which are now removed, having been sacrificed to 
| enhance the beauty of the spot, and encourage the growth of 
| clover and grass, that fills the open space between the beds of 
| solid rock. The “ Mountain-House”’ is a large and irregular 
| building, having been built in different parts at different times. 
| The more recent portion was erected in 1824. It is spacious 
| enough to accommodate a very large number of guests ; having 
double and triple rows of goodly dormitories, all of a bett 
size, and more comfortably furnished, than the sleeping room 
usually appropriated to travellers at the fashionable watering 
places. The drawing-rooms are spacious ; the principal one 
| consisting of three large saloons opening into each other, or 
|rather forming one. ‘Lhe dining-room is large enough fora 
feudal banquetting hall, its effect being increased by a range 


| foe-defying height. 


Its cabins are magnificent, and it has a noble || : , 
range of state-rooms on the upper deck, where travellers can || of pillars for the whale length doors = cuntee ; ene Chaee ye 
be as quiet as in a drawing-room. After dinner we landed at |, lars are wreathed with evergreens, while between the nume- 
Catskill, at three in the afternoon. Stages were ready to re- || "US windows stand hemlock or cedar-trees during the season, 
ceive the passengers; aud bestowing ourselves therein, we || + sed 6 baronial —_. As far as I know, this style of embel- 
turned from the village, crossed a fine wide stream called the || lishment is Snags; as certainly very ae 
Catskill, and entered upon a country enchanting enough to fill || The evening shadows now stretch aod a — plain, and 
with rapture one long unaccustomed to such varieties of scene- || the quiet of the scene, after the day’s bustle, invites to sweet 
ry. Here were rich valleys sprinkled with cottages and water- || "@POS®: oe rg" arta anak, aber the quae qgye- 
ed by winding streams, whose course could be traced far off || "ts created by the drive of twelve miles and the fresh moun- 
by the luxuriance of the shrubbery on their banks; there were 


| tain air have been satisfied by the excellent supper provided 
cultivated fields, and green meadows, and impervious woods; | Y Mr. Beach, the ee Here is an almost 
and land now gently undulating, now broken into steep as- | wasteful profusion of strawberries, and the other fruits of the 
cents and startling declivities. Occasionally the road wound | 


| season, freshly picked by the mountaineers, with cream and 
along a precipice, just steep and high enough to be perilous and | butter that does ample justice to the rich pestaenge of this region. 
pleasant, The vivid green of the foliage everywhere, and || In the morning, go to the front, and what a scene presents 
the verdure of the meadows was most refreshing to an eye ac- 


|| itself! - The “ House” stands on the table rock, a few yards 
customed of late to the barren wastes of southern pine-lands. || from the sheer verge—an elevation of eighteen hundred feet 
Here and there you pass a picturesque dell; one of them is| 


|| abovethe apparent plain,and twenty-seven hundred above the 
filled with the sound of a distant waterfall, doubtless worth || level of the river. There is a narrow strip of green just in 
pilgrimage tosee ; and frequently you ure arrested by the tiny || front, under the long and capacious piazza, beautifully orna- 
voice of some adventurous rill, flinging itself impetuously || mented with young fir and cedar-trees, and a variety of shrubs. 
down the hillside, and hastening to its burial in the valley’s || Then comes a strip of bare rock, overlooking the awful abyss. 
depths, The range of mountains now rises high and misty be-|| A sea of woods is at your feet, but so far below, that the 
fore you; anon you skirt a gloomy and fathomless valley, per- | large hills seem but slight heavings of the green billowy mass ; 
fectly dark with verdure. This is the Sleepy Hollow, com-|| before you lies a vast landscape, stretching far as the eye can 
memorated by Irving. I looked to see a Rip Van Winkle | take in the picture ; a map of earth with its fields, its meadows, 
emerge from its shades. It is said that one of the oldest set- |! its forests, and its villages, and cities scattered in the distance ; 
lers in the region actually remembers a strange person of that || its streams and lakes diminished, like the dwellings of man, 
name ; doubtless an inveterate sleeper, whose habits suggest-|| into insignificance. Through the midst winds the sweeping 
eda legend. Rolling on with the merciless velocity of stage- || river, the mighty Hudson, lessened to a rill; or it might be 
coaches, we came to the spot where the steep ascent commen- || likened to a riband laid over a ground of green. Still further 
ces; and here I was fain, with many others, to alight and walk | on are the swelling uplands, and then far along the horizon 
—dreading that in the climbing process No. 1 might chance to | mountains piled on mountains, melting into the distance, rising 
fall back on No. 2—No.2 on No. 3—and so on. However, || range above range till the last and loftiest fades into the blue 
none but an habitual coward like myself need fear such a catas- of the sky. Over this magnificent panorama the morning sun 
trophe ; as the vehicles are strongly built, and provided each || pours a misty radiance, half veiling, yet adding to its beauty, 
with a pointed bar of iron that would effectually prevent any || and tinting the Hudson with silver. Here and there the bright 
retrograde motion. The winding road, closely embowered || river is dotted with sails, and sometimes a steamboat could be 
with foliage, is here picturesque in the extreme. Almost every || seen winding itsapparently slow way along. The clouds that 
town brings some new beauty to view; and the woods are || fling their fitful shadows over the country below, are on @ 
white with the blossoms of the mountain laurel, of which our!! level with us dwellers of the air ; the goldem patches that oc- 
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cupy the higher regions of atmosphere seem but a few feet 
above us, and we beyond their sphere, standing in mid air, 
looking down on so unrivalled a picture, to thank Heaven for 
the glory and heauty of earth—even the birds seldom soar 
higher than our feet ; the resting-place of the songster, whose 
flight can no longer be traced from the plain, is still far below 
us. We seem like the bell immortalized by Schiller— 
“In Heaven’s pavilion hung on high, 


The neighbours of the ro'ling thunder, 
The limits of the star-world nigh.” 


After contemplating this gorgeous scene, this still life of the 
busy world till lost in admiration, and listening to the cease- 


| Pavilion. The whole castellated amphitheatre is before you ; 

and a succession of falls, with a wall of foliage and rocks on 
| either side, ascending far upward, so as to shut out all buta 
| narrow strip of blue sky, seen overhead, and just above the top 
| of fall first. Over this opening golden patches of clouds are 
sailing, and seem almost,to rest upon it. Once more the quan- 
| tity of water is increased ; the falls swell to larger volume, and 
| the clouds of sunny spray rise and fill the amphitheatre ; then 
| melt away as be‘ore, while the fall assumes its former thread- 
| like appearance. The people walking within the cavern, just 
visible through the spray, look spectral enough, especially as 
| they seem to have some secret of their own for clinging to the 





less but faint roar sent up from the forest, like the chime of the | rocky wall, no path being apparent. It would require but little 
eternal ocean, the next thing you will do will be to take a car- || stretch of imagination to suppose them children of the mist, or 
riage to the Catskill Falls, distant about three miles. The road || gen of the waterfall, particularly that light, fragile figure, 
is rough, wild, and rocky, but beautifully picturesque. 
mountains forming the back-ground of this scene are half-cov- ||” . F ; 
ered with shadows from the clouds, which present the appear- || ism! I warrant me many a declaration has been made in that 
ance of gorges on their sides, and are continually changing || thrilling spot ; and would advise any fair lady who would bring 
their form, and shifting as the breezes blow. The highest peak | a hesitating lover to confession, to lead him hither for the inspi- 


The || Whose floating white robe contrasts so wildly with the dark 
| mass behind her. Whata scene for deeds of romance or hero- 


is said to be four thousand three hundred feet above the level || "tion he needs. Some instances of success on both sides, I 
of the river. They are distinguished by various names, such |, could mention ; and could relate one or two romantic tales, but 
as Round Top, Indian’s Head, &c. On the road, which is || they must be postponed to another occasion. Below, for a little 
winding, and embowered by close woods, you cross a small || ¥@Y> the eye can follow the stream ; and our guide told us that 
mountain stream, that soon expands into a perfect gem of a|/* quarter of a mile further were other small falls. The path 
lake, quite embosomed in the circling hills, covered with a | is wild and rough along the stream, but would doubtless well 
(growth of straight, giant-like pines, rising range above range to || reward the exploration. You ascend by the same way, wind- 
"the summits, where the tallest stand in relief against the sky.|| m8 through the cavern to the Pavilion, where the American 
At a distance of more than a quarter of a mile from the Falls, | flag, and the reports of a gun or two reverberating among the 
you alight from the carriages, and walk along the romantic | mountains, somewhat startlingly reminded us of the Fourth ; 
road, admiring at every step, or stopping to gather the abun- | not 80 keenly, however, as to destroy the enchantment of this 
dant variety of wild flowers. The beauty of this woodland path || “ 8Pifit-surring nook.” ‘The sound of a bugle in the distant 
baffles all description. It conducts to the Pavilion, situated at | forest restored the poetry of the scene at once, notwithstand- 
the top of the fall, and directly overhanging the abyss. On|, 8 the presence of numbers of country people in their holi- 
the end of the platform you are close upon the water, hasten- || day attire—shirt-sleeves—the costume of the American pea- 
ing to precipitate itself over the rock on which you stand, and || santry. To add a little incident in character, one of our party 
tumbling into the wildest ravine ever poet dreamed of. The || hooked up with an umbrella from the bushes a manuscript, il- 


height of this fall is one hundred and eighty feet ; a second just || !ustrating the beauties of the scene in very blank verse. 


below is eighty feet, but from the height it seems a mere step l 
the playful stream is taking, to dash itself in rapids a little fur- | 
ther on, and then be lost to sight in the thick foliage overgrow- | 
ing the bottom of the gorge. Three mountains here intersect i 


Returning by the carriages over the same road, the gorgeous 
still-life view from the table-rock awaited us; the ocean lund- 
scape > the distant river silvered by the sunshine ; the moun- 
tains melting into ether. 

Visiters at Catskill mountain do not usually give themselves 


each other; and the overlapping of their sides conceal the bed | 
of the stream, so buried that a sea of woods alone is visible. | time to see even what they do see to the best advantage. 
You descend by a path in the woods, and by staircases fixed || Many of them remain but a single day ; paying only a hurried 
in the “ precipitous, black jagged rocks.” The view from dif- || Visit to the falls, and neglecting many other scenes almost 
ferent points of the ravine, and the perpendicular wall forming || equal in interest. There are numerous lovely walks in the 
its sides, is both splendid and sublime. When about half-way || Vicinity, chief among which are those upon the South and 
from the bottom of the first fall, the path turns aside, and enters || North mountain ; and the beautiful lake in the immediate 
a spacious cavern, wholly behind the falling sheet. The sides || neighbourhood of the House is said to abound in fish, affurd- 
and roof are of solid gray rock, and the roof projects seventy || ing amusement to those fond of the sport, with boats for row- 
feet, though in some places it is so low that it cannot be passed || ing or sailing-parties. ‘There is said alsv to be an ice-glen some 
under without stooping. The path is consequently sheltered, | miles distant, into the depths of which the sun never pene- 
though but a foot in width—a mere shelf on the verge of aj ‘rates, and where ice may be found deposited by all the win- 
precipice, so narrow as to be quite invisible to those without. || ters since the creation. 

It is somewhat “on the plan” of that to Termination Rock be- | The walk upon North mountain I found particularly inte- 


hind the falling ocean at Niagara, and really gives an idea of |) 
that stupendons place, barring the thunders and the world of || 
waters. A fine view is here obtained of the falling sheet, || 
which appears much larger and broader ; while the sides of the | 
ravine, and the dense forest seen through the showery curtain, 
present a scene beautiful beyond description. Having emerged | 
on the other side, you descend quite to the bottom, and cross | 
the chafed stream by stepping on fragments of rock. Here is || 
anoble view ; and the quantity of water is suddenly increased | 
by opening the dam above, so that its roar fills the gorge. || 
Again you descend by the steep path, and a succession of stair- || 
cases, fifty feet below the foot of fall second, and cross near 
a small but furious rapid. From the large flat rock here—it is |! 
maintained to be the very rock on which Rip Van Winkle slept 

his long sleep—but there are different opinions as to the fact, || 
and doubtless as many claimants exist for the sleeping-place || 
of that worthy, as for the birthplace of Hi you obtain the 
finest view of all. It is three hundred and ten feet below the 





resting. For some distance you fullow the winding road, 
through woods certainly richer than ever grew on such a 
height before, with a great deal of impervious underwood, em- 
bellished with wild flowers. The moss grows here in such 
abundance as everywhere to attract attention. At the falls 
it partially covers the rock beside the cavern, and is of the 
most vivid green. Near the foot of the lake is a mass of rock, 
twelve or fifteen feet in height, perfectly covered with gray 
lichen. The boulders on the mountain are almost hidden by the 
ancient-looking shroud ; and the various growths might form a 
study for the naturalist. Leaving the road for the mountain path, 
you begin the ascent, and skirt the frowning precipice, where 
asingle false step would be destruction. Far, far below is the 
same extensive, billowy verdure—the primitive forest. Now 
you climb a rude staircase of piled stones, then wind through 
the deep woods, where wanderers would infallibly be lost 
without a guide, and where the guide himself finds it hard to 
thread the tangled maze. Several points where a fine view 
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may be seen claim your attention, as now and then you come 1 the summit are three points usually visited by travellers, from 
forth on the rocky verge; but the cry is still “ onward,” and, y which a gorgeous view may be obtained. On one the huge 
like all others of the human race who never weary of pursu- || fragment of rock is, to all appearance, entirely separated from 
ing a promised good, you persevere till the actual summit, by || the mountain ; it is really, however, fast united below, or it 
toil and trouble, is reached at last. And splendid is the re-|| would, long ere this, have plunged from its place into the 
ward! So vast is the height on which you stand, that the|| abyss. I must not forget to mention that there is a plateau on 
“ Mountain-House,” with its lakes, itself appears upon a plain. || both these mountains covered with short pines, which has ob- 
In clear weather the view is almost boundless, including Al- || tained the name of Pine Orchard. The pioneer who erected 
bany on one hand, the Highlands on the other ; but just then || the first building on the mountain pointed out to us the spot 
I witnessed a still grander phenomenon, realizing the beauty \ where he slept, wrapt in his great coat, under a rocky shelter, 





of Halleck’s lines descriptive of Weehawk— 


“ Clouds slumbering at his feet, and the clear blue | 
Of summer’s sky in beauty bending o’er him.” | 
} 


The clouds were not exactly slumbering, but rolling in| 
heavy masses below us, shrouding completely the more dis- | 
tant portions of the landscape, while a thick mist rendered in- 
distinct the scene immediately beneath. I cannot say we 
were altogether in the enjoyment of “the clear blue of sum- | 
mer’s sky ;” for the top of the mountain just behind us was | 
enveloped in clouds, and only here and there narrow strips of | 
the sky could be discerned ; but we were “ mickle better aff”’ | 
than the seeming plain, on which a fierce rain was evidently | 
pouring. Ere long, however, and while storm and darkness | 
yet brooded on the regions below, the mists rolled away from 
the summit and melted at the presence of the sun, the heavens 
looked forth blue and clear as ever, and the rain-drops on the 
trees glanced in the pure sunshine. Then the vapoury veil | 
beneath us was rent and rolled back; part of the landscape 
rejoiced once more in the living light! The sun pierced the | 
dark curtain beyond ; it was lified, and gradually withdrawn; 
the glancing river and the distant mountains came into bright 


| 


view once more ; and ere long no trace of the storm could be || 


found, save in the dense masses of cloud that mingled with the 
mountains on the farthest verge of the horizon. 

I would not have missed this spectacle, new and surpassing- 
ly glorious as it was, for the world. But one even more strik- 
ing can be seen, I am told, during a sudden thunder-shower. 
The clouds then fill the lower regions of the atmosphere, and 


roll dense and dark beneath, like ocean-waves tossed by the || 


blast ; the lightning leaps from space to space, and the thunder 
peals wildly around, while “the dweller in air” sees naught | 
above him but a blue sunbright sky. The clearing up of a| 
storm seen under these circumstances must be sublime be- | 
yond imagination, and well worth a journey to the Mountain- | 
House expressly to see. 

Some of our party regretted that the house had not been | 
built on the table-rock of North mountain ; but the difficulty of | 
access, and the impossibility of coming up with stages, would, | 
in such a case, have limited the number of visiters to a few. | 
The present location is the most eligible in every respect. | 

After the descent, our guide directed us to a rocky footpath, | 
instead of the winding road to the house. It required some | 
toil and climbing, but well repaid the exertion. 

The ascent to the South mountain is equally beautiful. The | 
path leads from the plateau to the left up the steep acclivity, 
through a wild forest, less tangled, however, than the other, | 
where huge boulders, gray with moss, are piled fantastically | 
around ; some poised on a single edge, and looking as if the | 
slightest force would precipitate them downward to crush the | 
woods in their path; some without apparent foundation, rest- | 
ing on points unseen, and presenting shallow but extensive | 
caverns, the probable abode of reptiles, and green with atl 
moisture. Trees grow on their sides and in the clefts, and | 
you wonder whence their nourishment is derived ; they seem, | 
in truth, to have a partiality for the rugged soil, and frequently | 
send their roots far down the rock to seek the humid earth. | 
The fir, the cedar, and silver pine, so much more beautiful 
than the southern pine, abound here, with a vast variety of 
deciduous trees. The innumerable crevices are filled with 
green moss. The ascent becomes yet more steep, and present- 
ly you enter a narrow rift, from which the party, one by one, 
emerge above, and seem as if ascending out of the earth. 
The shadow of the overhanging cliffs renders this spot ever 
cool and fresh, even in the hottest part of the summer-day. On 





| the first night he passed in this neighbourhood. 

From the third and highest point the view is the best. Here, 
| besides the dark ridge of forest and the ocean landscape, a 
| new range of mountains can be discerned far southward, and 


| several towns on the Hudson. 
| 


|| There is a beautiful drive in the vicinity, enjoyed by few 


| among the visiters to the Mountain-House, which, however, 


| should be neglected by none. It is on what is called the Clove 
| road, leading through a cleft in the mountain southward. De- 
| scending by the travelled road three or four miles, passing the 
| weird valley of Sleepy Hollow, where, in a dreamy nook, un- 
| der the towering mountains, you will find the picture of old 
| Rip at his waking, hung up as a sign to a rude-looking house 
| of refreshment; and pursuing the road a little beyond the toll- 
| gate, you turn aside to the right, and follow the road along the 
| foot of the precipice on which the house stands. Ere long you 
| turn again to the right, and presently find yourself in a moun- 
| tain defile, where surprise and delight at the wondrous scene 
accompany you on every step onward. The mountains rise 


j abruptly on either side almost to the clouds; the primeval 


| forest is around you; and the depths of the gorge, which is 


| sometimes narrow and cavernous, are filled by a bawling 
| mountain stream—the same Cauterskille that takes the leap 
| down the falls above. For two or three miles this scene of 
| beauty and grandeur, varying every moment, meets your eye ; 
| now the stream runs over its bed of rocks, now dashes wildly 


| 


jin rapids, now runs smoothly for a space; while the road 
| winds on its verge, sometimes far above it, sometimes de- 
| scending nearly to its level. After passing through the cleft, 
; you ascend the mountain and return to the house, having 
| made a circuit of twelve miles. 


To those who have leisure for enjoyment of country air 


|| and scenery, and for exploring the wild and numerous beauties 


of this region, I would recommend a residence of weeks, at 
Pine Orchard. The mountain is fresh and invigorating, and 
always cool in the sultriest season. The rapid succession of 
visiters, presenting new faces every day, is rather an objec- 
tion to those who have a taste for the society of watering- 
places ; but I see no reason why the Catskill Mountain-House 
should not, when its resources are better known, be a place 
of fashionable resort, during all the hot season, for summer 
travellers. E. F. E. 


Congratulate yourself, dear reader! Here is one of Mrs. 
OsGoop’s naive and womanly effusions. 
(Communicated.) 

LET YOUR SUMMER FRIENDS GO BY. 


Let your summer friends go by, 
With the sunny weather! 

Hearts there are, that will not fly, 
Though the storm should gather. 


Summer love to fortune clings, 
From the wreck it saileth, 

Like the bee, that spreads its wings, 
When the honey faileth. 


Rich the soil where weeds appear, 
Let their false bloom perish ! 

Flowers there are, more rare and dear, 
That you still may cherish. 


Flowers of feeling pure and warm, 
Hearts that cannot wither, 

These for thee shall bide the storm, 
As the sunny weather. 
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(As our Private Poet is somewhat ailing, he gives, in lieu of his || 
weekly bran new effusions, a leaf of his boy-poetry from 
an old college album.) 


TO HER WHO HAS HOPES OF ME. 
Oh stern, yet lovely monitress ! 
Thine eye should be of colder hue, 
And on thy neck a paler tress 
Should toy among those veins of blue! 
For thou art to thy mission true— 
An angel clad in human guise— 

But sinners sometimes have such eyes, 
And braid for love such tresses too ; 
And, while thou talk’st to me of heaven, 

I sigh that thou hast not a sin to be forgiven ! 


Night comes, with love upon the breeze, 
And the calm clock strikes, stilly, “ ten.’’ 
I start to hear it beat, for then 

I know that thou art on thy knees— 
And, at that hour, where’er thou be, 
Ascends to heaven a prayer for me! 
My heart drops to its bended knee— 

The mirth upon my lip is dumb— 

Yet, as a thought of heaven would come, 
There glides, before it, one of thee— 

Thou, in thy white dress, kneeling there !— 

I fear I could leave heaven to see thee at thy prayer! 


I follow up the sacred aisle 
Thy light step on the Sabbath day, 

And—as perhaps thou pray’st the while— 
My light thoughts pass away ! 

As swells in air the holy hymn, 

My breath comes thick, my eyes are dim, 
And through my tears I pray! 

I do not think my heart is stone— 

But, while for heaven it beats alone— 
In heaven would willing stay— 

One rustle of thy snow-white gown 
Sends all my thoughts astray ! 

The preaching dies upon mine ear— 

What is “ the better world’’ when thy dark eyes are here! 


Yet pray! my years have been but few— 
And many a wile the tempter weaves, 
And many a saint the sinner grieves 

Ere Mercy brings him through! 
But oh, when Mercy sits serene 
And strives to bend to me, 
Pray, that the cloud which comes between 
May less resemble thee ! 
The world that would my soul beguile 
Tints all its roses with thy smile! 
In heaven ’twere well to be! 

But,—to desire that blessed shore— 

Oh lady ! thy dark eyes must first oe gone before ! 


~~ 


THE COMP ETITOR 8. 
A TALE OF THE ROAD—FOUNDED ON FACT. 
He hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn.— Milton. 








Applause 

Waits on success; the fickle multitude, 

Like the light straw that floats along the stream, 
Glide with the current.— Franklin. 


Two of a trade can never agree—Proverb. 





| talist, and doubtless an enterprising man, with a view of 
| breaking down what was denominated the “ odious eas- 
| tern monopoly,” placed several swift and commodious 
| steamers on the Boston line, and you would take a trip from 
| New-York to Providence for the trifling consideration of half a 
| dollar, lawful currency! Whether the public—the misused, 
‘flattered, cajoled#long-suffering and indulgent public—is 
| ultimately benefited by these reductions of the fare to an in- 
| adequate price, or otherwise, is not for us to determine; and 
| we, therefore, leave the investigation of the subject, now and 
| for ever, to those more skilled and curious in such matters. 
| Yet we have a right to an opinion ; and, as this is certainly a 
| free country, we presume no one will quarrel with us—if we 
keep it entirely to ourselves. In a crowded steamer, however, 
| whose deck and cabin are thronged with what the great 
bard calls “all sorts of people,” there is but little comfort. 
| Still we would not be understood as raising our feeble voice 
| in defence of any monopoly under the sun; but more espe- 
cially that of steamboats. Far be it from us. We are pa- 
| triots ; but, what is a greater evidence of our honesty and dis- 
interestedness, we have no stock in them whatever; and, as 
| we are nothing but a “waif upon the world’s wide com- 
mon,” we never expect to have any; unless we should 
proved a prize in the lottery, or some unknown or unheard 
|of rich relation should die, and unexpectedly shower his 
bounties upon us ; or any other unimaginable, improbable, and 
impossible thing should occur, of which we have not the re- 
motest conception at the present moment. We therefore, of 
| course, prefer a spirited and liberally-managed opposition in 
all cases, whenever the number of travellers will warrant 
|such an arrangement, and when mere angry feelings, jea- 
| lousy, hatred, and all uncharitableness, are not the governing 
|_ motive and groundwork of the competition. But we have 
| often noted, that the great contending parties have generally 
| some concealed motive, some private end in view, and that, 
‘while they are endeavouring, like the Hibernian cats, to eat 
each other up—‘“ all up!”—they profess the most profound 
| respect and regard for that public, which, in the main, they 
are constantly striving to overreach. The public, however, like 
|a re-public, is proverbially ungrateful; and, seeing the pains 
that people take to impose upon each other, it does not hesi- 
| tate, in its turn, to impose upon everybody. Our reminiscences 
furnish us with a case in point. 


Not many years ago, there lived on Long-Island a jolly, 
| well-to-do, honest old Dutchman, who drove a stage from 
| Brooklyn to Jamaica for two dollars a passenger. This had 
| been the charge since Adam was a “little peevish boy,” or 
| since the time whereof the memory of man “ runneth not to 
| the contrary.” It was sanctioned by immemorial usage, and had 
all the crust of antiquity about it. Nobody thought of disput- 
|ing the matter. It was settled, like legal codes of old, and 
| was a thing not to be sacrilegiously meddled with, or altered 
| on any account whatever. The proprietor’s great-grandfather 
| had driven the same route, and so had all his other ancestors, 
| and none of them had managed to realize more than enough to 
|make both ends meet when Christmas came round. But it 
| was left for these Mesmeric days, and for modern innova- 

| tors to work wonderful changes in the destinies of Jamaica, 
| which was then a mere dot on the unexplored map of Long- 
| Island. You might have held it in the hollow of your hand, or 
| Major Noah could have put it into his breeches pocket. It has 
‘assumed vast consequence since that period—which was 
' before the discovery of lithography, unquestionably the most 
magnificent and imposing art of modern times—and is an 
} | incorporated city—in embryo !—with its mayor and its alder- 
| men—its commodious edifices—its steeples, domes, and court- 
| houses—its spacious taverns and its heaven-aspiring liberty- 


TuE proprietors of steamboats, railroads and stage-coaches, || rods, and all the other requisites of a thriving American me- 
not unfrequently carry the spirit of competition to a ruinous || tropolis! If the future greatness of Jamaica may be gathered 


and ridiculous extent. A few years ago, we went to Albany || 


| from the thousands of building-lots that have been laid out 


and were “ found” for halfa dollar! and itis within the re- || | and disposed of for notes of hand thet were never redeemed, 
collection of everybody that Gibbons, for a long period, run | and if one may at all rely upon the prophecies of the eloquent 
his boats from New-York to New-Brunswick for twelve-and- || and disinterested quondam speculators of Wall-street, “ who 


a-half cents! More recently, Mr. Vanderbilt, a 


large capi- |! | looked into the seeds of time, and said which place would grow 
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and which would not,’”’ then is Jamaica, without the shadow 
of a doubt, predestined to become the capital of the worid! 

Oh, Lithography ' let me apostrophize thee! Thou art in- 
deed a mighty wizard—and hast performed more miracles in 
our day and generation than all the soothsayers, seers, and 
necromancers of the olden time! There is no obstacle that 
thou canst not overcome—no difficulty tha@@hou canst not sur- 
mount! Does a mountain oppose thy onward march—one 
wave of thy wand, and it hides its diminished head and disap- 
pears for ever! Is a valley too deep and broad for thy lofty 
purposes—another flourish of thy potent staff, and lo! it is as 
level as the plain! Is a river inconvenient to ford, and does it 
endeavour to frustrate thy plans, thou hast but to will it— 
and, presto! its waters recede, and the warm and genial 
earth, beautifully checkered and converted into streets, ave- 
nues, spacious squares and sumptuous building-lots, remains 
in its stead! Thou canst people the wilderness—for the 
woods, like those of Birnam, will “ unfix their earth-bound 
roots,” and move before thee—and thou canst command the 
“ desert to bud and blossom like the rose,”’ and it is even so! 
Thou canst found settlements, villages, towns, and cities 
wherever thon listeth—in the interiour, by the running river, 
the quiet lake, or on the more boisterous borders of the ocean ! 
*Tis all the same to thee, Lithography. ‘Thou canst do any- 
thing—everything—all things—on paper ! 

But I am wandering from my subject ; and must take care 
that, in my admiration for the most sublime of all modern in- 
ventions—always save and excepting the “noble science of | 
money-making’’—I do not lose the reader as well as myself in | 
the labyrinths of imagination and metaphor. 

In the course of time, travelling increased on the Ja- 
maica turnpike ; the Dutchman had his stage full every trip, | 
and began to thrive. But the star of his good fortune, although | 
it had risen clear and unclouded, was not long in the ascend- | 
ant ; for, one fine morning, there came another stage driver, | 
the owner of 9 new turn out, as fine as a fiddle, who put in | 
his claims for patronage. 


| 





He was a full-grown stripling, of little credit, but some ready 
money, and he secretly resolved upon bearing off the palm | 
from the quiet, but covetous Dutchman. At first he demand- | 
ed the usual rates, and divided the business with his old- 
established rival; but Snding that he had less custom, that he 
was looked upon as an interloper, and that all faces were set 


against him, he resolved to cut down the fare to a single dol- 


lar—and he did so, greatly to the satisfaction of the applauding 
multitude. 

This was asad blow to the prospects of the poor old Dutch- 
man, whose carriage was instantly deserted, all the fickle 
populace instinctively flocking to the glossy vehicle of his 
adversary, who cracked his whip in high giee as he dashed 
along the dusty and unpaved streets of Brooklyn. At first 
Mynheer did not know what to make of the matter, so he 
lighted his pipe and looked to St. Nicholas for the solution of 
a mystery, altogether too profound for his comprehension. One | 
day, however, a friend unravelled it to him, and suggested | 





carriage gratis, with the motto, 
“ Nothing can come of nothing; try again.” 


| This was evidently intended as a hit at the “Flying Duteh- 
man,”* who retorted by staining the “ Interloper,” as he always 
| persisted in designating the “ People’s Line,” with certain 
| Dutch epithets. which respect for our readers prevents us from 
| translating into veritable English. Fierce were the animosi- 
| ties—bitter the feuds—and arduous the struggles that ensued 
| between the belligerents. Long they lasted, and fatal promised 
to be the consequences to both. Every expedient was resorted 
| to; but as neither would yield an inch of ground to the other, 
| they both went on, season after season, running the stages at 
their own expense, and annoying everybody who would listen 
|to them, with a full and particular recital of their wrongs, 
| their wrath, and their wranglings. At last, the owner of the 
| * People’s Line,” fairly wearied ont by the obstinacy and 
| perseverance of the redoubtable Dutchman, caused a mam- 
| moth handbill to be struck off and posted from the East River 
| to the Atlantic Ocean, in which he stated, in ponderous capital 
|letters, that he would not only carry his passengerers “ for 
| nothing,” but that he would actually pay each and every one 
\the sum of twenty-five cents for going! To the unhappy 
| Dutchman this was the drop too much; and it effectually did 
| the business for his now unpopular and detested “ Monopoly,” 
| which was denounced at every tavern by the road-side, as a 
| paltry, mean, and “unconstitutional” concern, while the 
| People’s Line” was lauded to the third heaven for its 
| liberality and public spirit. The Flying Dutchman flew no 
more. His spirit was evidently broken as well as his prospects, 
| and his horses crawled daily to and from Jamaica at a snail’s 
| pace, equally unmindful of whip or rein—evidently sympathiz- 
| ing in their master’s disappointment and discomfiture. Yet go 
| the Dutchman would—he had become accustomed to the oc- 
cupation—it was second nature to him; and as he could not 
| easily overcome the force of habit, he preferred working for 
| nothing and finding himself, to relinquishing the road entirely 
| to his indefatigable annoyer. “ His shirtless Majesty !” as some 
| audacious poet has impertinently called the sovereign people ! 
| however, generally gave its countenance and support to its 
own line, which still kept up its speed and its reputation. It 
speaks volumes—volumes, did I say? it speaks ten thousand 
book-stores—for the intelligence and good feeling of our loco- 
motive countrymen, and, as faithful chroniclers, we are bound 
to record the fact, that not a single individual ever applied for 
the two shillings, that had been so generously and disinterested- 
ly tendered, every one being actually contented with going the 
whole distance gratis, and with being thanked into the bargain ! 
One day, however, a long, thin, lank-sided, mahogany-faced 
down-easter chanced to read the mammoth handbill with the 
ponderous capitals ; and without a moment's hesitation, he de- 
cided upon bestowing his corporeal substance snugly in the 
| back-seat of the “ Peuple’s Line ;” and it so fell out that he 
| was the only passenger. 
The down-easter was a talkative, prying, speculative, crin- 





the propriety of a reduction also in his price; whereupon the ! kum-crankum, jimerack of a fellow, who propounded more 
whole truth flashed upon him in the twinkling of an eye, and || questions in a single minute than one could answer in a whole 
he instantly resolved, in defiance of the good examples of his || hour ; and, in less time than you could say Jack Robinson, he 
i} . > . ae 
forefathers, to humble himself to the insignificant fare of his || W@8 at the bottom of all the difficulty, and in possession of 
pestilent competitor. Now all was right again, and things went || €Very particular ee the rival lines. He was “ free of 
on as swimmingly as before, until the new-comer again lower- || Speech and merry ;” joked with the proprietor ; ridiculed the 
ed the fare—called his omnibus the “ People’s Line,” and | flying Dutchman, called him a cockalorum, and finally de- 
branded his opponent's “The Monopoly ;” upon which the | nounced him as an inflated, overgrown, purse-proud capitalist, 
Dutchman flew into a violent passion, broke his pipe into a|| Who advocated @ system of exclusive privileges contrary to 
thousand pieces, and swore by all the saints in the calender, || the spirit of our glorious institutions, and dangerous to the 
that he would thereafter carry his passengers for nothing! || liberties of the country '!—and he even went so far as to re- 
And so strange was his demeanour, flying hither and yonder || Commend that a town meeting should be immediately called to 
in a hurricane of hot haste and hotter disdain, that all his 


| putthe old blockhead down, and banish him from the sunshine 
neighbours stigmatized him as the “Flying Dutchman;” a 


of the public favour forever ! 
name which to this very hour is still fresh in the memory of|| “1 will put him down!” said the driver. ‘ 
that mysterious personage the “ oldest inhabitant.” ie And he shall stay put, when he is down!” replied Jona- 
The “ People’s Line,” not in the least disconcerted by this | than, with an approving nod of the head. 
unexpected calamity, also came down to nothing! and || Atthe various stopping-places, Jonathan—who was nots® 
painted on the panels of the carriage the figure of a fiery old | member of any of the temperance societies, for those institu- 
man addressing a multitude, and begging them to ride in his 


” 





tions were not founded at the time of which we are writing— 
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to show his good-fellowship, but with no other motive, did not 
scruple to drink sundry villanous bar-room compounds, at the 
expense of his new acquaintance, who that day was so over- 
joyed to find that the stage of the “ Monopoly” was compel- 
led to go the whole route entirely empty, that his hilarity and 
flow of boisterous humour knew no bounds, and he snapped 
his fingers, and said he did not care a fig for the expense— 
not he ? 








“ Here’s to the People’s Line!” drank Jonathan. 

“ The People’s Line for ever!” shouted the driver. 

“And confusion to the Monopoly !” rejoined the down- || 
easter. 

“ With all my heart !” echoed the friend of the people. 

“The Flying Dutchman is deficient in public spirit!’ said 
the landlord, a warlike little fellow, who was a major in the || 
militia. ! 

“ Behind the age we live in!” remarked a justice of the || 
peace. 

“ And he deserves to run the gauntlet from Brooklyn to || 
Jamaica for violating the constitution!” responded all the || 
patriots of the bar-room. 

“I say, mister! you're a fine specimen of a liberal fellow,” 
said Jonathan, as his companion paid the reckoning, resumed | 
the ribands, and touched the leaders gayly. ‘“ You deserve |) 
encouragement, and you shall have it. I promise it to you, | 
my lad,” continued he, as he slapped the “ People’s Line” on || 
the shoulder like an old and familiar friend, “and that’s || 
enough. The Flying Dutchman, forsooth! why he’s a hundred | 
years behind the grand march of improvement, and as he will || 
never be able to overtake it, I shall henceforward look upon || 
him asa mere abstract circumstance, unworthy of the least re- || 
gard or notice.” 

Jonathan weighed every word of the last sentence before | 
he pronounced it, for he was, upon the whole, rather a cute | 
chap, and had no notion of letting his friendship for the one 
party involve him in a law-suit for a libel on the other. 

The overjoyed proprietor thanked him heartily for his good 
wishes, and. for the expression of his contempt for the old | 
** Monopoly,” and the lumbering vehicle thundered on toward 
Jamaica. 

Arrived, at last, at the termination of the journey, the driver || 
unharnessed the horses, watered them, and put them up for | 
the night. When he turned to take his own departure, how- | 
ever, he observed that Jonathan, who, after all said and done, I 
candour compels us to acknowledge had rather a hang-dog | 
sort of look, seemed fidgetty and discontented, that he lingered || 
about the stable, and fullowed him like a shadow wherever | 
he bent his steps. 

‘Do you stop in this town, or do you go further ?” asked the 
driver. 

“T shall go further, when you settle the trifle you owe me,” 
replied Jonathan, with a peculiar, knowing, but serious ex- 
pression. 

“That I owe you ?” 

“ Yes—is there not something between us ?”” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“Why, mister, what a short memory you ve got—you should 
study mnemonicks, to put you in mind of your engagements.” 

“ What do you mean? There must be some mistake !” 

“Oh! but there’s no mistake at all,” said Jonathan, as he | 
pulled a handbill from his pocket, unfolded it with care, and 
smoothed it out upon the table. It was the identical mammoth 
handbill with the ponderous capitals. 

“That’s what I mean. Look there, Mr. People’s Line. 
There I have you, large as life—and no mistake whatever. | 
That's your note of hand—it’s a fair business transaction—and 
I will trouble you for the twenty-five cents, in less than no! 
time ; so shell it out, you ’tarnal critter.” 

“My Christian friend, allow me to explain, if you please. I 
confess that it’s in the bill ; but, bless your simple soul, nobody 
ever thinks of asking me for it.” 

“Did you ever!” ejaculated Jonathan. “ Now, that’s what 
Tealfeutting it a leetle too fat ! but it’s nothing to me. I attend 
to nobody’s affairs but my own ; and if other people are such | 





| 





ninnyhammers as to forgive you the debt, that’s no reason why 
I should follow their example. Here are your conditions, 
and I want the mopuses. A pretty piece of business, truly, to 
endeavour to do your customers out of their just and legal de- 
manis in this manner. But I can’t afford to lose the amount, 
and I won’t !—What! haven’t I freely given you my patron- 
age—liberally bestowed upon you the pleasure of my com- 
pany, and, consequently, afforded you a triumph over that 
narrow-contracted ‘ Monopoly ?’ and now you refuse to com- 
ply with your terms of travel, and pay me my money, you 
ungrateful varmint, you! Come, mister, it’s no use putting 


| words together in this way. I’ll expose you to ‘ old Monopoly’ 
| and everybody else, if you don’t book-up like an honest fel- 


ow ; and I won't leave the town until I am satisfied.’’ 

“ You won't?” 

“Re” 

“ Are you serious?” 

“Guess you'll find I am.” 

“ And you will have the money ?” 

“ As sure as you stand there.” 

“ What! the twenty-five cents ?” 

“ Every fraction of it.” 

“ And you won’t go away without it ?’’ 

“ Not if I stay here till doomsday: and you know the con- 
sequence of detaining me against my will.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Tl swinge you, you pyson sarpent, you !” 

* You'll what ?” 

“Tl sue you for damages.” 

“ You will?” 

“ Yes ; I'll law you to death, sooner than be defrauded out 
of my property in this manner; so, down with the dust, and 
no more grumbling about it.”’ 

The bewildered and crest-fallen proprietor perceiving, from 
Jonathan's tone and manner, that all remonstrance would be 
in vain, and that he was irrevocably fixed in his determination 


|| to extract twenty-five cents from his already exhausted coffers, 


at length slowly and reluctantanly put into his hand the bit 
of silver coin representing that amount of the circulating 


| medium. 


Jonathan, we blush to say, took the money, and what is 
more, he put it into his pocket; and what is moreover, he 
positively buttoned it up, as if to “make assurance double 
sure,” and to guard it against the possibility of escape. 

“ Mister,” said he, after he had gone coolly through the cere- 
mony, looking all the while as innocently as a man who had 
just performed a virtuous action ; “ mister, I say, you must not 
think that I set any more value on the insignificant trifle you 


|| have paid me, than any other gentleman: a twenty-five cent 
|| piece, after all, is hardly worth disputing about—it's only a 


quarter of a dollar—which any industrious person may earn in 
a little while, if he chooses—the merest trifle in the world—a 
poor little scoundrel of a coin, that I would not, under other 
circumstances, touch with a pair of tongs—and which I would 
scorn to take even now—#f it were not for the principle of the 
thing ! To show you, however, that I entertain a high respect 
for the “ People’s Line,” that 1 wish old cockalorum to the 
devil, and that I do not harbour the slightest ill-will toward 
you for so unjustifiably withholding my legal demands, the 
next time I come this way again, I will unquestionably give 
your stage the preference—unless the “ Flying Dutchman” 
holds out greater inducements than you do, in which case, I 
rather calculate, I shall feel myself in duty bound to encourage 
him !” 

Since the veritable circumstances here related, the Jamaica 
| railroad has entirely superseded the necessity of both the 
“Monopoly”’ and the Peoples’s Line” of stages, and their 
public-spirited proprietors, after making a prodigiéus noise in 
the world, have retired under the shade of their laurels, deep 
into the recesses of private life. ‘There we shall Jeave them, to 
enjoy whatever satisfaction may be gathered from the proud 
consolation of having expended every farthing they were 
| worth in the world, for the gratification of a public that cares 
no more about them than the man in the moon. G. P.M, 
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(Communicated.) 


OCCASIONAL THOUGHT 
AT ODD HOURS ON OLD TIMES. 


Anp in his courtesy he would have instructed me in all the 
changes which have taken place in Boston since I left it and 
my childhood, for I seemed to lose both of them together ; but 
I would not have heard him for the world. I have longed to 
revisit it; but now, unless I were going to live there, so that 
in time I might learn to love it as it is, I would not go there to 
disarrange it from my mind just as it was when I was a child. 
There is one advantage I have over those who remain still in 
their first home—none of those alterations and improvements, so 
delightful doubtless to those who make or profit by them, but 
which so sweep away all old associations, none of these affect 
me—to my mind’s eye it still remains the same dear old city. 

Even before I quitted it, however, an iron railing had dis- 
placed the comfortable wooden one, on the top of which I had 
so often sat to see fireworks. “One can’t sit on those sharp 
spikes ;’’ that was my thought at the improvement. If Rome 
could belong to a Yankee population for a year or two, what 
improvements they would make ; how many smart, new brick 
buildings would be erected on the sites of its present ruins! 


this—more than poet, and preacher, and tory, was the Doctor— 
he was a humourist, and as great a lover of mischief as the 
veriest schoolboy. His puns were acted out. I have heard 
my grandmother, who was well acquainted in the family, tell 
many queer tales of his eccentricities, which I have never seen 
in print ; perhaps, if they were “ just made-up stories,” as the 
children say, they would scarce be worth reading ; but as au- 
thentic, and pertaining to the life and character of a rather dis- 
tinguished actor in those times, so often referred to as “trying 
men’s souls,” every rag and remnant of which is now regarded 
as a relic, as such, they may be worthy of a place in the Mir- 
ror. Sometimes the indulgence of his peculiar humour led him 
beyond the bounds of what would now be considered clerical 
decorum. For example : a worthy old lady, one of the Doctor's 
congregation, whom I shall call Mrs. A., was rather too fond 
of talking and running with news, without considering what 
mischief she might occasion. It was thought by many that the 
Doctor intended to give her a lesson by his jokes. One morn- 
ing Doctor Byles, in the course of his walk, entered the shop 
of the blacksmith, who was likewise a deacon in the church. 
| Deacon W. was “ well todo” in the world, good tempered, and 
| cheerful as the bright fire in his forge, and liked nothing better 
| than a gossip with his minister. On his way home, the Doctor 





I wonder—mind, I don’t want to know—but I wonder if|| called at the house of Mrs. A., who was greatly delighted with 


Hancock's house stands yet? It should be bought by the town, 
and carefully preserved as a curious monument of “ Those 
brave days of old.” 

Would the tongue had been dumb that told me that the old- 
fashioned wooden house in which I passed a part of my child- 
hood is torn down, and a handsomer one erected in its stead. 
Oh! how many pleasant memories are connected with that 
roomy old house! To begin, (as houses are not often begun 
with,) at the top, the little attic where the rocking-horse stood 
—oh, what merry hours were spent there! A—— in the sad- 
dle, as was his right both from primogeniture and proprietor- 
ship, myself and cousins seated on the rockers—a substantial 
concern was that rocking-horse, none of your modern gimcracks, 
that would have broken all to pieces with our weight; would 
that I had it now, (all worn as it was, pieces of its hide strip- 
ped up, and wanting an eye,) for my boy to ride on! Norock- 
ing-horses here for love or money. 

Then the parlour, with its large mirrors, and its old pictures ! 
Oh those pictures of two stately ladies, dressed just in the pre- 
sent fashion, with their long-peaked waists, though painted 
nearly two centuries ago! Beautiful they were, too, especially 
her with her hair parted simply on her beautiful forehead, and 
rosebuds on her bosom! And the mild, benevolent looking 
old gentleman, father, I believe, to the ‘ beauty ;’ and that other, 
yet older looking, though grandson to him first mentioned, how 
well I remembered his pleasant smile, and almost looked to 
have the hand drop the book and be stretched out kindly to 
pat my head! I would give more than their value for those 
old pictures, as, besides my liking for them, they were my far- 
back ancestors. Then the breakfast-room, how full—how full 
it is of the far off and the dead! The kind, placid aunt, and 
that good grandmother, handsome, upright, and dignified, with 
a colour on her cheek, and a bright blue eye at eighty-four 
years of age! Young ladies, I will give youa cosmetic in one 
of her lectures to me : “Sit straight in your chair, child, and 
don’t sit with your face to the fire ; sit away from the fire if you 
wish to preserve your complexion!” But “they are gone, 
they are all gone!" The old house is gone, even the good old 
name of the street is gone—it is all Tremont-street now! You 
remember Nassau-street, Friend Willis? Aye, and you re- 
member the quiet old house of the Miss Byles’, in the same 


the visit, and bustled about to make him comfortable with all 
her might. But the Doctor was determined not to be comfort- 

able ; instead of being pleasant and chatty af usual, he looked 

mysterious and solemn, shook his head, spoke of the wicked- 
| ness of the world in general, and of that town (for Boston was 
| then no city) in particular, with such edifying unction, that it 
| greatly afflicted honest Mrs. A., more especially when he re- 
| marked that, “for his part, when he saw such things as he 
| had seen that morning, and which he found had been done re- 
| peatedly, even in open day, he felt that something must come 
| of it.” “Why, massy me, Doctor, what upon earth do you 
| mean 2” exclaimed the good dame ; “ what has somebody done, 
| and who’s been a-doing it?’ After several groans, and in- 
| junctions of secresy, he said, “Why, what do you think of Dea- 
| con W. having been caught stealing this morning?” “ Steal- 
ing!” screamed she; “ why, ’taint possible! ’Aint you mis- 
taken?” “Can’t be mistaken,” quoth the Doctor, “saw him 
myself. But we must not say anything. I'll tell you all about 
it some other time ; but don’t mention it.” “Dear me! well, 
well, I shant mention it. But what was he stealing?’ Thus 
said Mrs. A., as she saw the Doctor to the door, who was seized 
with a deaf fit and did not hear, or at any rate did not answer 
her question. He had been gone but a few minutes, when she 
“ thought to herself,” as she afterwards said, that it would be 
| but kind, and doing as she would be done by, to step over to 
| Deacon W.’s and console his wife, and hear all the particu- 
lars. She accordingly stepped over to Mrs. W.’shouse. Mrs. 
| W., as usual, was merry and talkative, glad to see her gossip, 

and talking of all sorts of things but the subject uppermost in 
| Mrs. A.’s mind. At first she tried to look solemn, and sigh as 
| Doctor Byles did, but that not answering, she groaned at every 
| remark made by Mrs. W.; she strove to twist her mouth into 
3 sympathizing expression, and ejaculated that she did not 
| know what the world was coming to, and finally remarked, in 
| her vexation at the criminal composure and cheerfulness of 
| Mrs. W., that for her part she did not think it looked right for 
| folks to be so chipper when such things had happened. “I 
| don’t know of anything uncommon happening,” said Mrs. W. ; 
|‘ pray, what is the matter?’ After a few more groans and 
| expressions of surprise that she had not heard of it, she disbur- 
| thened herself of her secret, and informed the amazed Mrs. 





street, with its velvet lawns and its magnificent trees ; that, I|| W. “ that her husband had that morning been detected stealing 


dare say, is gone too, with all other relics of old times! A 
mysterious old mansion was that to us children, with no inhab- 
itants but those fat old women, who, to our fancies, resembled 
wax figures escaped from their cases! Everybody has heard 
of Doctor Byles, of revolutionary memory ; a violent tory was 


| soned !”’ 
| wife as she was, indignantly declared the whole story false 





the Doctor ; it was he who mounted guard over himself at his 
own house ; he was a poet too, and composed that hymn at sea | 
so ludicrously parodied by Joseph Green ; he was more than 





|—what would come of it she (Mrs. A.) did not know, but he 
would undoubtedly be expelled the church, perhaps be impri- 
Mrs. W., like a true-hearted woman and faithful 


| from beginning to end. “ ‘That her good man had no occasion 
| to steal, thank God; he could make as good a living as+his 
| neighbours ; that she wondered at Mrs. A. for telling) sueh 
| tales. 


| 
t 


That folks had better mind their own business, than 
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trump up stories about their neighbours, and if some folks were 
as honest and industrious as other folks, there would not be so 
much nonsense talked !”’ . At this Mrs. A. fired up—* She did 
not mean any harm, not she. She came over in the goodness 
of her heart to com‘ort Mrs. W. She could go home again. 
That some folks would never have come near her; but she (Mrs. 
A.) was a true friend. As to her story being false, she was 
sorry to say it came from too good authority. Doctor Byles had 
told her he was an eye-witness ; and, poor man ! she must say 
that he was quite overcome ; he was right down in the mouth 
about it, and no wonder. Mrs. W. might believe it or not, as 
she liked ; but for certain the minister told her so !” 

Mrs. W. began to feel qualmish, and calling her oldest child, 
told him to go straight to his father’s shop, (a task difficult of 
accomplishment in Boston’s crooked streets,) to tell his father 
to come to her right away ; not to stop for nothing ; for some- 
thing was the matter. The child ran of his errand, and the | 
wife sat herself down in a rocking-chair, and rocked with all | 
her might, not deigning to answera word to all the remarks of | 
Mrs. A. Presently, in came the worthy blacksmith, puffing | 
and blowing, and demanding what was broken now. He saw | 
the irate brow of his wife, and turning to her companion, was | 
surprised at having his cordial salutation returned with stiff | 
embarrassment, and reiterated, “ What’s the matter, I say ?” 








* You can ask her,’’ cried his indignant wife, pointing to Mrs. 
A. ; but too angry to wait for her explanation, burst out with the | 
story herself. Exasperated enough was the worthy blacksmith ; | 
he quickly determined on his course, and insisting on Mrs. A. ac- | 
companying them, proceeded with his wife to the house of Doc- | 
tor Byles. ‘The Doctor received them with all that suavity and | 
courtesy he well knew how to assume—he insisted on their sit- 
ting down—he overwhelmed them with attention and polite- 
ness. “It wasso agreeable to have neighbours calling in in so 
friendly a way.” The blacksmith was too angry to be long silen- 
ced by civility, and bluntly demanded what he meant by what 
he told Mrs. A., that he had caught him stealing? ‘“ Why, just 
what I said, my good friend. Did I not see you, industrious man 
that your are, by sunrise this morning, steeling a lot of axes? I 
thought the better of you for your early hours, I promise you.” 
“STEELING AXEs!” shouted the blacksmith, bursting out into 
aloud laugh, “to be sure I was.” “ Steeling axes!” cried 
Mrs. W., who instantly caught the equivoque, and was so 
greatly relieved that she forgot to be angry. “ Lord! Mrs. A., | 
how could you be such a fool as to mistake the good Doctor 
so? To be sure he was steeling axes ; but I reckon he wont || 
go to prison for that!” The blacksmith was but half satisfied, | {| 
and made a queer face at the Doctor on taking leave. 

“ Once upon a time,” his daughters had some business to do, | 
or some project, for which the house to themselves was very || 
desirable, they therefore were very anxious that for one day 
their father should not stay at home, and succeeded in gain- 
ing his promise that the next day he would go out of the house 
in the morning, and not come into it again all day. 

Delighted at this promise, they made preparations for the 
next day ; but any one acquainted with the character of Doc- 
tor Byles, would have known well that some precious piece 
of mischief was in his mind, ‘The next morning, after break- 
fast, the Doctor put on his hat, and going up stairs, ascended 











to the roof of the house, where was a sort of turret, in which H 


he kept a telescope, and which he chose to consider as out of | 
the house, and there stationed himself and remained ; keeping || | 
the poor girls, his daughters, trudging up and down stairs all 

day, to bring him his buoks, his dinner, his toddy, his pipe, his | | 
spectacles, his snuff, and every other errand he could invent. | 


In vain did the weary girls entreat that he would come down || 
|, sent in our boat to sound, and they found no less water than 
|| foure, five, six, and seven fathoms, and returned in an hour 


stairs at least, and be waited on there, they would give up his 
promise of keeping out all day. No! he would do as he had 
said, and in the cupola he remained all day, having effectually | 
secured himself against a repetition of the request. 


At another time, on a cold night, a freezing cold night in| 
upper rooms, when they were roused by their father’s voice 
ealling them from his room in the lower story, “ Catharine !”’ 
“_____!” (I have forgotten the name of the other.) They || 





winter, the girls were sound asleep in their bed, in one of the | 


listened ; again the voice rose in accents, as they thought, of 
distress. Supposing him to be sick, and knowing him to be 
impatient, they sprang from their warm bed, and flinging over 
their shoulders the first things they could find in the dark, soon 
stood shaking with cold by their father’s bedside. ‘“ What's 
the matter ?” cried both in a breath. “Why, my dears, it is 
such a bitter cold night, that I was uneasy for fear you had not 
clothes enough on your bed, and would feel cold!” One may 
imagine the indignation which they dared not utter, as, chilled 
to the bone, they returned to their domicile. Vv. E. H. 


~~~ SESS 


WHERE HUDSON’S WAVE. 


Where Hudson’s wave o’er silvery sands 
Winds through the hills afar, 

Old Cronest like a monarch stands, 
Crown’d with a single star ! 

And there amid the billowy swells 
Of rock-ribb'd, cloud-capt earth, 

My fair and gentle Ida dwells, 
A nymph of mountain birth. 


The snow-flake that the cliff receives, 
The diamonds of the showers, 

Spring’s tender blossoms, buds and leaves, 
The sisterhood of flowers, 

Morn’s early beam, eve’s balmy breeze, 
Her purity define ; 

But Ida’s dearer far than these 
To this fond breast of mine. 


My heart is on the hills. The shades 
Of night are on my brow: 

Ye pleasant haunts and quiet glades, 
My soul is with you now! 

I bless the star-crown’d highlands where 
My Ida’s footsteps roam— 

Oh! for a falcon’s wing to bear 


Me onward to my home. G. P. M. 





JOTTINGS. 

Nor quite one hundred years after Verrazzano’s discovery 
of the Bay of New-York, during all which period we have no 
account of its having been visited by a European vessel, 
Hudson made the Capes of Virginia on his third cruise in 
| search of the northwest passage. Standing still on a northward 
course, he arrived in sight of the Narrows, distinguishing from 
a great distance the Highlands of Neversink, which his mate, 
|| Robert Juet, describes in the journal he kept as a “ very good 

land to fall with, and a pleasant land to see.” 

The most interesting peculiarity of our country to a Eu- 
| ropean observer, is the freshness of its early history, and 
| the strong contrast it presents of most of the features of a 
| highly civilized land, with the youth and recent adventure of 
|a newly discovered one. The details of these first discoveries 
| are becoming every day more interesting ; and that part of the 
journal of the great navigator which relates to his first view of 
them is very interesting. The following extracts describe the 

Narrows as they were two hundred years ago: 

* At three of the clock in the afternoone we came to three 
great rivers. So we stood along to the northernmost, thinking 
to have gone into it, but we found it to have a very shoald 
, barre before it, for we had but ten foot water. Then we cast 
' about to the southward, and found two fathoms, three fathoms, 
and three and a quarter, till we came to the souther side of 
them, then we had five or six fathoms, and anchored. So we 








and a halfe. So we weighed and went in, and rode in five 
fathoms, ose ground, and saw many salmons, and mullets, and 
|rayes very great. 

“The fourth, in the morning, as soone as the day was light, 
we saw that it was good riding farther up. So we sent our 
_boate, to sound, and found that it was a very good harbour ; 
ithen we weighed and went in with our ship. Then our boat 
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went on land with our net to fish, and caught ten great mul- | 
lets, of a-foot and a half long apeece, and a ray as great as | 
foure men could hale into the ship. So we trimmed our | 
boat, and rode still all day. At night the wind blew oe, 
at the northwest and our anchor came home, and we drove | 
on shore, but took no hurt, thanked bee God, for the ground 
is soft sand and ose. This day the people of the country came 
aboard of us, seeming very glad of our comming, and brought | 
greene tobacco, and gave us of it for knives and beads. They 


go in deere skins loose, well dressed. ‘They have yellow cop- | 


per. They desire cloathes, and are very civill. ‘They have 
great store of maise, or Indian wheate, whereof they make 
good bread. The country is full of great and tall oaks. 

“ The fifth, in the morning, as soone as the day was light, the 
wind ceased ; so we sent our boate in to sound the bay. Our 
men went on land there and saw great store of men, women, 
and children, who gave them tobacco at their coming on land. 
So they went up into the woods, and saw great store of very 
goodly oakes, and some currants. 

“The sixth, in the morning, was faire weather, and our 


‘ > | 
master sent John Colman with foure other men in our boate | 


over to the north side, to sound the other river,” (the narrows.) 
“They found very good riding for ships, and a narrow river to 
the westward,” (probably what is now called the Kills, or the 
passage between Bergen Neck and Staten Island,) “ between 
two islands. The lands, they told us, were as pleasant, with 
grasse and flowers, and goodly trees, as ever they had seen, 
and very sweet smells came from them. So they went in two 
leagues and saw an open sea, and returned ; and as they came 
backe they were set upon by two canoes, the one having 
twelve, the other fourteen men. The night came on, and it 
began to raine, so that their match went out; and they had 
one man slain in the fight, which was an Englishman, named 
John Colman, with an arrow shot into his throat, and two 
more hurt. It grew so dark that they could not find the shippe 
that night, but laboured to and fro on their oares. 

“The seventh was fair, and they returned aboard the ship, 
and brought our dead man with them, whom we carried on 
land and buried.” 

On the eighth, Hudson lay still, to be more sure of the dispo- 
sition of the natives before venturing farther in. Several came 
on board, but no disturbance occurred, and on the ninth he got 
under weigh, passed the Narrows, and proceeded by slow de- 
grees up the river destined to bear his name. 

The current of life seems to be too rapid in America to allow 
time for reflection upon anything which can possibly be defer- 
red. The monuments are left unfinished on our battle-field ; 
the tombs of great men become indistinguishable before mark- 
ed with a stone ; and the sacred places where patriotism has 
dwelt, are rated by the value of their material, and left to de- 
cay. It is difficult to visit Mount Vernon. and feel, from any 
mark of care or respect visible about it, that America owes any- 
thing to the sacred ashes it entombs. 

The family tomb at Mount Vernon has once been robbed by 
a sacrilegious ruffian, whose ignorance alone preserved for us 
the remains of Washington. It has been proposed to Congress 
to buy Mount Vernon, and establish a guard over relics so hal- 
lowed. Why should not this be done, and a sufficient sum be 
appropriated to enclose and keep in order the whole estate, 
improve the execrable road leading to it from Alexandria, and 
employ persons to conduct strangers over the place ? 

. The vault in which the ashes of Washington repose, is at the 
distance of, perhaps, thirty rods from the house, immediately 
upon the bank of the river. A more romantic and picturesque 
site for a tomb can scarcely be imagined. Between it and 
the Potomac is a curtain of forest-trees, covering the steep de- 
clivity to the water's edge, breaking the glare of the prospect, 
and yet affording glimpses of the river, where the foliage is 
thickest. The tomb is surrounded by several large native 
oaks, which are venerable by their years, and which annually 
strew the sepulchre with autumnal leaves, furnishing the most 
appropriate drapery for the place, and giving a still deeper im- 
pression to the memento mori. Interspersed among the oaks, 
and overhanging the tomb, is a copse of red cedar, whose ever- 


green boughs present a fine contrast to the hoary and leafless 
branches of the oak ; and while the deciduous foliage of the lat- 
ter indicates the decay of the body, the eternal verdure of the 
former furnishes a fitting emblem of the immortal spirit. The 
sacred and-symbolic cassia was familiar to Washington, and, 
perhaps, led to the selection of a spot where the evergreen 
flourished. 

One of the most interesting associations with the tomb of 
Washington, is Lafayette’s visit to it, as related by Levasseur : 

“ After a voyage of two hours, the guns of Fort Washington 
|| announced that we were approaching the last abode of the 
y father of hiscountry. At this solemn signal, to which the mili- 
| tary band accompanying us responded by plaintive strains, we 
‘| went on deck, and the venerable soil of Mount Vernon was 
| before us. At this view, an involuntary and spontaneous 
|| movement made us kneel. We landed in boats, and trod upon 
I the ground so often trod by the feet of Washington. A car- 
|| riage received General Lafayette: and the other visiters silent- 
|| ly ascended the precipitous path which conducted to the eoli- 
| tary habitation of Mount Vernon. In re-entering beneath this 
| hospitable roo’, which had sheltered him when the reign of ter- 
ror tore him violently from his country and family, George La- 
fayette felt his heart sink within him, at no more finding him 
whose paternal care had softened his misfortunes ; while his 
father sought with emotion for everything which reminded him 
| of the companion of his glorious toils. 

“Three nephews of General Washington took Lafayette, his 
son, and myself, to conduct us to the tomb of their uncle ; our 
numerous companions remained in the house. In a few min- 
utes the cannon, thundering anew, announced that Lafayette 
rendered homage to the ashes of Washington. Simple and 
| modest as he was during life, the tomb of the citizen hero is 
| scarcely perceived among the sombre cypresses by which it is 
|surrounded. A vault, slightly elevated and dodded over—a 
wooden door without inscriptions—some withered and green 
garlands, indicate to the traveller who visits the spot, where rest 

in peace the puissant arms which broke the chains of his coun- 
try. As we approached, the door was opened. Lafayette de- 
| scended alone into the vault, and a few minutes after re-appear- 
| ed, with his eyes overflowing withtears. He took his son and me 
by the hand, and led us into the tomb, where, by a sign, he in- 








| dicated the coffin. We knelt reverentially, and rising, threw 


| ourselves into the arms of Lafa 
with his.”’ 

Mr. Weir has finished his great national picture, upon which 
| he has been occupied for the last five years, representing the 
| embarcation of the Pilgrims at Holland. It will be ready for 
| exhibition at Boston by the first of September. We will notice 
| this noble work more at length in the next number of the New 

Mirror. 


yette, and mingled our tears 


| ‘There are manifest signs that the summer is here. The ladies 
who are on their travels, and the ladies who are not, wear alike 
| the toilette of transit—dust-proof dresses and green veils. 
|“ Bound for the Springs” is palpably intended to be expressed 
| by every apparition of beauty in Broadway. ‘The gentlemen, 
jin the absence of the more approved targets at which their 
| irresistiblenesses are aimed, go about in calico coats, ungloved, 
unwaistcoated, unstrapped and uncravatted. Hot corn is cried 
jat midnight. Raspberries are treacherous. Green apples and 
| pears grace the tables of the hucksters. The daily papers 
| show signs of the rustication of the leading Editors. Hotels 
| crammed, and a pervading odour of the fruity drinks extending 
|a hundred yards from them in every direction. The summer has 
| arrived, I believe—but I feel called upon to admit that Count 

D'Orsay and Lady Blessington have not. Colonel Stone’s 
| virtuous horrification at the mention of such improper people 
| by your correspondent has probably driven them into an incog- 
nitude which has cust the count his whiskers at least. With- 
out them, Niagara itself would not recognize him—brother 
wonder as he is—and, if in the land of Boz-worship at all, they 
probably pass for a big Kentuckian and his handsome mother. 
|| Keep a look-out as you travel. however, amis voyageurs ! 
| Kissing has no Jonger the drawback of wear and tear. I see 
' that Dr. Ellsworth of Hartford has succeeded in restoring @ 
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lost upper lip. The paper which describes it says :—“ Upon 
the red facing may possibly be detected the point of connec- 
tion between the two halves. The lip is really a handsome 
one—quite equal to the best cures of hare-lip. No one would 
for a moment suspect that it had travelled from the cheeks to 
its present location, which it graces as well as the original, ex- 
cept that it has not quite as free ont easy a motion, although |) 
enough for all common purposes.” 


Passengers up the Hudson who wish to take the early trains || 
west, embark at present on the forward deck of “The Em- |! 


pire.” Those who are not in a hurry take passage in the after 





cabin, and on the mooring of the boat at Albany, pay their || 
respects to the Ex-President at Kinderhook from the stern taff- || 


rail. She is commanded by Captain Roe, who, in the extent 
of his jurisdiction, ranks with the Governor of Rhode Island, 
and is a potentate to be propitiated in politics. Seriously, this | 
noble steamer is a very great curiosity. The saloon on her | 
promenade deck is nearly three hundred feet long, and, with 
four or five hundred people on board, she seems to have few | 
passengers. The sight of her engine at work is an imposing 
affair. Some of the state rooms above are small drawing- 
rooms to accommodate parties, and she is furnished and man- 
aged with a luxury and tact worth making a trip to see. 


I understand it has lately occurred to some gentlemen with | 


open eyes, that anchorage is cheaper than ground-rent—that || 


a ship of war is but a spacious hotel upside down, and that the | 
most desirable site for a summer residence, as to pure air, | 
neighbourhood, novelty and economy is now occupied by the | 
“ Independence” and “ North Carolina,” the men-of-war just || 
off the Battery. The latter ship being unseaworthy, it is pro- || 
posed to purchase her of the government for the experiment. 
It is estimated that she can accommodate comfortably three | 
hundred persons. The immense upper-deck is to be covered | 
with a weather-proof awning, blue and white, in the style of 
the Alhambra, and given up entirely to dining, dancing, loung- | 


ing, and the other uses of hotel drawing-rooms. A more mag- | 


nificent promenade than this immense deck, cleared of guns | 
and lumber fore-and-aft, and surrounded entirely by luxurious | 
sofas, could scarcely be imagined. The kitchens and offices | 
are to uccupy the forward part of the second deck, or, if the | 
vessel is crowded, to be transferred to a small tender along- | 
side. ‘The port-holes are to be enlarged to spacious windows, | | 
and the two decks below, which are above the water-line, will || 
be entirely occupied by splendid rooms, open to the entire | 
breadth of the bay, and furnished in the oriental and cushion- 
ed style, suitable to the luxurious wants of hot weather. | 
Minute-barges will ply to and from the shore, connected with | 
the Waverley line of umnibuses ; bath-houses will be anchor- | 
ed just astern, a café and ice-cream shop will be established 
in the main and mizen-tops, (to be reached by a covered stair- 
case ;) and sofas, for the accommodation of smokers, will be | 
put under a pent-house roof, outside the vessel, in the main- | 
chains. The cock-pit and hold will of course unite the uses | 
of a hotel- -garret and cellar. It will have the advantage of || 
other hotels, in swinging round with the tide, so that the | 
lodgers on both sides of the ship will see, by turns, from the | 
windows the entire panorama of the bay. When lightened of | 
her guns, and her upper spars and rigging, it is thought she ! 
will float so much higher as to bear piercing for another line | 
of port-hole windows—affurding some bachelor’s rooms at the | 
water-line, corresponding in price and convenience with the | 
sky-chambers of the Astor. An eccentric individual, I am) 
told, has bargained for a private parlour, to be suspended under | 
the bowsprit, in imitation of the nest of the hanging-bird. Al- } 
together, the scheme seems charming and feasible. The name | 
of the hotel, by the way, is to be “Saratoga Afloat ;” the | 
waiters are to be dressed in the becoming toggery of tars ; and | 
the keeper of the house is to wear a folded napkin, epauletie | 
fashion, on either shoulder, and to be called invariably “ com- 
modore.”’ 

This seems to be the age of invention. Several houses in| 
the city are being made rather higher, by raising them ten feet | 
on screws, and building a story under them—a great economy | 
of ee loins of hod-carriers. | 


As a metropolis of wealth and fashion, New-York has one 
great deficiency—that of a driving park. Rome has its Pin- 
cian Hill, Florence its Cascine, Paris its Bois de Bologne, and 

| London its Hyde Park ; and most other capitals have places 
| of resort-on-wheels, where fresh air and congenial society 
| may be met in the afternoon hours. Such a place is only not 
| considered indispensable in New-York, because it has never 
| been enjoyed. Itis for the rich, the highest of luxuries. The 
Casvine of Florence, for example, is a park of two miles 
square, laid out in wooded avenues; and to its winding roads 
and forest glades resort every afternoon the entire equipaged 
population of the court and city. At sunset the carriages meet 
in an open square in the centre, and the “ lords and ladies” 
pass the two hours of the delicious twilight in visiting from 


|| vehicle to vehicle, forming parties for the evening, flirting, 


making acquaintances, talking scandal, and other dainty diver- 
sions—breaking up in time to go to the opera or dress for a ball. 
There is room enough for such a park in the neighbourhood of 
Union Square, or on the East or North river; and the import- 
ance of such spaces, left open for lungs to a crowded city, has 
been long inculcated by physicians. I think it possible such 
an exclusive resort might be at first a little unpopular, (remem- 
bering that some three years ago a millionaire was stoned for 
riding through Bruadway with a mounted servant in livery be- 
hind him,) but, as one of the hand-to-mouth class, I do not care 
| how soon the rich get richer and the poor poorer—leaving a 
comfortable middle class, in which ambition might stop to 
breathe. 

I notice the introduction of the Italian verandah curtains to 
|| New-York—the sort of striped demi-umbrella, put out from the 
top of the window with falling side-folds, which are so com- 
mon in Venice and Naples. Two or three shops in Broadway 
have them, and Cozzens has lately fitted them on to the win- 
dows of his ladies’ dining-room—and most showy and pictu- 


|| resque luxuries they are. 


Howard has chosen, for the decoy of his hotel, an intermit- 
tent relay of governors. The immense flag which sweeps the 


| 


| tops of the omnibuses in Broadway on the arrival of such func- 


tionaries, seems to have no sinecure of it, and his house is, in 


| consequence, continually overrun. He keeps a table suitable 


| to a court hotel, and seems to be the only one of his class who 
is independent of “ travelling seasons.” 

I observe that the paviours are at work in the upper part of 
Broadway, removing the wooden pavement, and substituting 
the broad flat stones, such as are laid in the streets of Florence. 
The wooden blocks were certainly in a deplorable condition, 
but I do not think they have had fair play as an experiment. 
They were badly laid, and were le{t to annoy the public long 
after they should have been repaired. 

A periodical journal in Boston gives the name and true his- 
tory of Tom Thumb, the dwarf now at the Museum. He was 


| christened Charles Stratton. His parents were of the usual 


size, and he has two sisters of the usual proportions. General 

humb has not grown since he was six months old, and he is 
now eleven, and twenty-two inches tall. He is perfectly form- 
| ed, very athletic for his size, and in perfect health and spirits. 
In mind he remains childish and unchanged, as in body. 

You may have noticed in the New-York papers lately a 
great abundance of essays on bathing. Since the Creton fa- 
cilities, public attention has been turned a good deal that way, 
and the prices of baths have been universally diminished, 
while new bathing establishments have been advertised in 
various parts of the city. The new one lately opened by Stop- 
pani in Broadway, near the Apollo Rooms, exceeds in splen- 
|| dour anything we have yet seen in this line. A sumptuous 
| refectory is part of it; and the long, arched passages of bathing- 
rooms remind one of the Roman establishments in the way of 


baths. These were, anciently, the centres around which lux- 
|| uries of every description were clustered ; and Stoppani 


seems to have built this with a view to sumptuous idling and 
enjoyment. 
Hewitt has published Russell's ballad of “ Robin Rough.” 


If not the best, this is, certainly, one of the best of the many 


beautiful and masterly compositions of the popular composer. 
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THE NEW MIRROR. 





NOTHING VERY PARTICULAR. 


Coronet Stone snubs us for a paragraph in the National 
Intelligencer, touching Lady Blessington. The passage 
in the Commercial, as the reader will see, is rather a vague 
one, the rebuke, whatever it be, lying enshrouded in that 
discreet but very portentous “*OH!” Of that “ Oh!’ we 
stand, of course, in proper awe, for it is the Proteus of in- 
terjections, and of the colonel’s ten thousand readers, pro- 
bably no two extract from it exactly the same degree and 
quality of indignation. Some years’ reading of the Com- 
mercial, however, has given us vigorous practice in com- 
prehension, and, though we guess with rather limited 
data, we will venture upon an elucidation of the colonel’s 
“cs Oh.” 

Please read the peccant paragraph, dear reader—as 
follows : 


“ The queen of conversation and the idol of gifted men is cer- 
tainly on this side the water, I believe, and she is accompanied 
by a man who is certainly the modern king of elegance and 
accomplishment. It would be worth an idler’s while to run 
up and meet them at Niagara, whither they have gone. The 
friend who assures me that he has seen and recognized Lady 
Blessington and Count D*Orsay at the ‘Tremont tells me that 
they travel with assumed names and sedulously avoid obser- 
vation. The Count could scarce preserve an incognito, being, 
as he is, the most remarkable-looking man of his time, and we 
shall doubtless hear of them as they travel. By contrast with 


the utmost excess of artificial refinement, Niagara, and nature || 


generally in our country will impress them with great fresh- 
ness and force ; and I would rather hear D Orsay’s description 
of our scenery than any man’s whom I at present can call to 
mind. Lady Blessington has done so much at authorship that 
her impressions, as she wrote, would assume a more common- 
place cast; and though few persons would see Niagara more 
truthfully, or comprehend its grandeur more adequately than 
she, her descriptions, should she publish them hereafter, will 
but faintly represent her emotions. Indeed, Lady Blessington’s 
books are all written from the most outer vestibule of her mind, 
and represent the writer with more feebleness than the works 
of any auth ; [have known. 
to know, as a monotonous occupation to lull her senses to 
sleep after the excitement of conversation, sitting in her splen- 
did roums when her guests have left her, long after midnight, 
and scribbling her eyelids down by sunrise, her habitual bed- 
time; and her productions have the look of it. The “Con- 
versations with Lord Byron” were not written so, and they 
seem a book by wholly another hand; but her novels have 
been scribbled betwixt sleep and waking, and interlined and 
embroidered during morning calls, while she was exchanging 
wit with the most brilliant men of England, and what is the 
wonder if they poorly represent the intellect of one of the wit- 
tiest and most sensible women of the day. Lady Blessington 
is a woman who, in Mrs. Trollope’s place, would have made a 
fortune by trade in “the bazar.” Her common sense is the 
strongest feature of her mind. She is adroit, shrewd, spirited, 
and of indomitable physical and moral courage—better fitted 
to be herself a heroine in the most trying emergencies of hu- 
man adventure than to pourtray one on paper. Tact, sound 
sense, clear, sudden wit, and a sort of master-spirit presence 
and superiority, are her leading qualities. She unites to these 


great susceptibility to music, to pathos in poetry or narration, | 


and unbounded generosity. It takes a person of these quali- 
ties, and, withal, a superlative refinement, to maintain, as her 
ladyship has done for so many years, the supremacy of London 
control over men of rank and genius. Her house has been 
the focus of all that shone in Europe for years past. 
its nowhere, but, from eleven at night to three in the morning, 
her saloons (of unequalled sumptuousness and splendour) are 
the resort of those who, from rank or eminence of any degcrip- 
tion, have the happiness to know her, and so vigilant 1s her | 
kindness and tact, that no stranger leaves her house without 
having shown the qualities of his mind to the best possible ad- | 
vantage. I do not believe that, for her reputation as a writer, | 
Lady Blessington cares a straw. Such homage has been paid 
to her mind and person as goes far beyond, and renders her in- | 
different to the breath of popular applause. ‘The same surfeit | 
of approbation has possibly prevented Count D’Orsay from | 
writing more than the volume on ee which Lord Byron | 

raised so extravagantly. He and his lady mother-in-law, | 
nowever, are two of the most remarkable people of the time, | 
and I hope they will still find time to change their minds and | 
visit us in the Atlantic cities.” 


And this is the comment in the Commercial : 


“ WHO SHALL DECIDE, ETC. ?—The Boston papers—even the 


She has used her pen, I chance | 


She vis- | 


! one in which it originated—declare that the story of D’Orsay 
|| and Lady Blessington having come out in the last steamboat 
|| is a mere hoax, without any shadow of foundation. But Mr. 
|| Willis, in his last letter to Washington, stoutly affirms that the 
|| tale-is true—that a friend of his saw and recognized the ‘ illus- 
|| trious strangers,’ atthe Tremont. And thereupon he launches 


|| forth into a flood of eulogium upon both, but especially the lady 
|| —crying her up asa paragon of mind, genius, wit, sound sense, 
| superiority and superlative refinement, whom it is nothing less 
|| than happiness to know, and who has surfeited upon the hom- 
| age paid to mind and person. Oh!” 


|| The colonel’s “Oh” does not mean, Oh correspondent 
\|of the National Intelligencer, you beat the Israelites at 
|| making bricks without straw, for there is no Lady Blessing- 
|| ton in the country, and no Count D’Orsay. 

| The colonel’s “‘ Oh” does not mean, Oh worky repub- 
| lican, born of one father and one mother, what business 
|| have you with poly-descended lords and ladies. 

|| The colonel’s “Oh” does not mean, Oh indiscreet 
| * yours, &c.” what the deuse do you know about Lady 
| Blessington’s writing herself to sleep at four o’clock in the 
| morning. 

1 The colonel’s “Oh” does not mean, Oh, la! if Lady 
| Blessington is surfeited with admiration she can’t have my 
|| appetite and capacity for that celestial pabulum. 

| Yet of all these and sundry other constructions is the 
|| colonel’s ‘* Oh” sustainably susceptible. But :— 

The colonel’s “ Oh,’”’ we take it, means a fulmination of 
his thunder as this community’s organ of virtue. It means, 
| Oh co-scribbler and adjunct-manufacturer of public opinion, 
| how can you be so naughty as to speak well of a lady who 
| erred twenty years ago, and though admired and visited by 
| the first men of the world, and an authoress of irreproach- 
able morality, has not been forgiven by myself and the el- 
i ders. Oh “stand aside, for I am holier than thou.” 

Now we give the colonel a chance for one of his favour- 
|| ite paragraphs of indignant virtue by declaring, that, not- 
|| withstanding “ the first Stone” has been thrown at this lady, 
| we could have wished she had been treated with, at least, 
'| the Saviour’s charity. To any one who knows Lady Bles. 
| sington—who has seen her surrounded with the observances 
| of respect, receiving with the sweetest dignity and proprie- 
|ty the homage and confidence of statesmen, and scholars, 
and men of family and rank—it would seem strange enough 
|| that she could not be spoken of with honour—very strange 
| that the upturned nose of our friend, the colonel “ without 
| sin,” should need this little martingale when she is alluded 
|| to. For years and years, a more exemplary woman in her 
|| conduct than this celebrated lady has not lived in London. 
|| Her brother’s daughters have been confided to her care, 
| and live with her alternately at Gore-House ; the females of 
| another noble branch of her family are in habits of constant 
| intimacy with her; and the press and popular opinion of her 
|| own country, have long ago ceased to connect with her any 
sentiment but those of respect and admiration. Now, though 
'| the colonel’s finger is not three thousand miles long, and 
her ladyship is probably not aware that it is pointed at her 
with his formidable “* Oh!’—and though, therefore, we 
could safely make way in si'ence for the organ of virtue to 
thunder and be done with it, yet, for the principle’s sake— 
| for the “ neither do I condemn thee”—we felt egged on to 
| preach this little sermon. We are not pious enough to do 
so with the best effect, it is true ; but in a crusade of opi- 
nion such as ought to be got up against the unforgiving 
Pharisees on this subject, a small skirmisher like ourself 
| may be permitted to offer his lance for the melée. We beg 
the colonel’s pardon for interpreting his oracle, particularly 
if, after all, we hgve not fathomed the profound abysses.of 
his “Oh!” y 
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